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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


I HAVE been goaded into writing this book chiefly by the 
doubts and hesitations that have always arisen in my own mind 
whenever I have found myself compelled to use the word 
‘beauty’, but partly by the question, familiar enough in dis- 
cussions on contemporary art, ‘Why have so many modern 
artists abandoned the search for beauty?’ The double imph- 
cation, that it is part of the artist’s duty to search for beauty 
and that some contemporary artists of unquestioned reputa- 
tion have failed to find it or have refused to look for it, seems 
to need a convincing answer. The stock ;inswcrs - ‘The cre- 
ation of beauty is not the artist’s principal task’ and ‘Our sense 
of beauty is so capable of development and expansion that it 
is dangerous to use the word as tliough it had an absolute 
value’ - arc far from satisfactory. The first provokes, in its 
turn, the reply that the creation of beauty may not be the 
artist’s major preoccupation; but, none the less, artists are 
invariably judged by their power to create some tiling that 
strikes the beholder as bcantifuh The second leads to the 
further question, ‘But surely somewhere there is a yardstick? 
Here is a word for wliich there is no synonym, denoting a 
value that sooner or later becomes a major part of every 
human being’s experience; do you tell me that it has, to all 
intents and purposes, no meaning?’ 

This book, then, is about the meaning of a word. It is cer- 
tainly not a treatise on aesthetics. Except within the vaguest 
limits, beauty cannot be described: therefore it cannot be 
defined. It cannot be measured either in quantity or quality: 
therefore it camiot be made into the basis of a science. It has 
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THE MEANING OF BEAUTY 

always proved impregnable to the frontal attacks of the aesthe- 
tidans. None the less, it would seem reasonable to stalk the, 
word, to outflank it and creep up on it from behind. Eventu- 
ally one must have the courage to meet it face to face, but a 
preliminary reconnaissance demands subtlety rather than 
courage. Beauty, let us say, is a recognizable quahty; yet each 
person Avould draw up a different list of beautiful objects and 
give them dift'erent aesthetic indices. All that can be agreed 
upon is the nature of each man’s reaction to his own list. In 
each case the sensation is not merely pleasurable, but pleasur- 
able in the same way, and the sensation produced by objects at 
the top of the list is jui intense one. A’s list may be headed by 
the Sistinc Madonna, wlulc B’s starts with the Blue Danube 
waltz - ol'jccts so (hssiunlar that no scientific method could 
possibly isolate, still less describe, the common Tactor which 
A and B would agree to call ‘beauty’. And yet the sensations 
inspired by them have at least the common factors of pleasure 
and intensity. What kind of pleasure? And why so intense? 
Reasonable questions, surely , yet the philosopher who attempts 
to answer them is playing a game of chess against desperate 
odds. Let him screw up his courage to move a single pawn, 
and he finds himself committed to a battle from wliich no one 
has yet emerged victorious. He is engaged - poor soul - in a 
struggle witli his Creator, and his only weapons arc words. 
It is fascinating to w^atch die play’^ of these doomed philoso- 
phers. Their usual method is that of the player who attempts 
to ‘take’ his opponent’s Queen by substituting one of his own 
pieces for it Words are his only substitutes. Here, in one 
comer, is Croce substituting for ‘beauty’ the word ‘expres- 
sion’ or ‘the expression of intuition’. There are the Freudians 
substituting ‘wish fidfilnient’ or ‘sublimation’. Kant and his 
followers think that ‘play’ is a serviceable pawn. Herder relies 
on ‘empathy’. To enumerate all the known gambits would be 
boring. One need only consult a bibliography of aesthetics to 
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realize what endless variations arc possible. But one common 
factor emerges. They are all examining states of mind; they 
are not looking at beautiful things or listenmg to beautiful 
sounds. Their books are seldom illustrated. They are not 
analysing an inherent quality, but its effect on themselves. 

There seems to be no valid reason for being more intciested 
in an emotion tlian in its cause. I received recently a letter 
from a scienust in whicli the following sentence occurred - 
‘One of the laws of thought ought to be, “The way in wliich 
a phenomenon is manifested depends on the way m wliich it is 
observed”.’ 

Tins IS so obviously true that it must be just as applicable to 
the atomic structuie of mattci or the speed of light as to the 
nature of beauty. What man calls ‘colour’, for example, is 
mereJy a sensation in the human eye caused by white light 
that has been interfered with in certain ways - usually by the 
molecular structure of the objects that reflect it. The nature of 
‘colour’ depends on the construction of the eye. The word 
‘colour’ call have no othei meaning, but all one can do about 
it is to preface ccery attempt to describe a phenomenon by 
some such phrase as ‘within the hunts of my own sensations 
and perceptions, and of the instruments at my disposal, I 
believe the following to be the truth’, I am willing to admit 
these liiintatjons, but I refuse on that account to bchevc that 
they cannot give me a sci viccablc accoi nt of the phenomenon 
perceived and exaunned. 

It may he true, for instance, that the eyes of certain animals 
are better adapted to observe certain as}>ects of light than our 
own, and that one could imagine sensory organs winch would 
react far more sensitively than our own to all kinds of wave- 
frequencies, winch certainly exist and for which we have 
invented names, but of which we bavc no direct experience. 
But since we are ultimately concerned writh the mamicr in 
which phenomena perceived by the human being produce in 
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him certain emotional changes, it is useless to consider the 
phcnojiiena that are unpcrceivcd and therefore produce no 
change. It is equally useless to remind ourselves that between ^ 
rcahty itself and our limited consciousness of reality there is an 
enormous gulf. Since total reality is beyond our consciousness, 
wc have not even a language that could express it. But what 
we can do is to deduce a universe from our experience of it. 
That is nc;t quite the same thing as to describe our experience 
and then to mistake the description for a description of the 
thing experienced 

Considci foi example that biggish gioup of philosopheis 
gathered loimd St Thomas Aquinas, and his disarmingly 
simple "Id cjtiod pLuif ' To sa), ‘ Whcncvci 1 see this I 
am pleased thcrcfoic it must be bcaunfur needs no massive 
intcllcet To say no inoie than that is almost te) icfusc to 
make the first move m the game. 

Or as St Fhoinas, pci haps, uinuvaie of the issue ? Perhaps, 
m Ills day, that prieious instiumcnt foi bcauty-divinmg 
known as ‘good taste’ had not been invented. Perhaps he was 
not conscious that taste c ould be good or bad If so, he was iii 
a poor position toi divining beautv. Wc ot the twentieth 
eentuty have built a kind of tovvei on the outskirts of the 
walled realm of beauty Only by ascending that tower can one 
catch a glimpse of the dv lights within the wall, f lec admission 
to the tower of good taste is, it seems, a pi ciogativc of a hand- 
ful of sensitive, educated people But they, or some of them, 
arc giaciously willing to admit such of the outside w'orld as 
will pay a few pence, icad a few books, and icpcat the creed 
formulated for their benefit. Fiom tlie top of the tower of 
good taste one can see a grand sweep of the surrounding 
country. And yet even from this vantage point the walls that 
encircle the domain of beauty always seem to be slufting. A 
map of these walls made in 1850 would be hardly recognizable 
as an uidication of where they stand today. The Elgin Marbles, 
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a bronze from Benin, a pitchpine dado, a picture by Albert 
Moore, a picture by el Greco, a church by Pugin, a factory by 
Gropius - arc they inside or outside the wall? Were they 
always ? Will they be a century hence ? Would Sir Joshua and 
Ruskin and Roger Fry have admitted tliem all ? Surely not. 
And surely it is somehow healthy for standards of beauty to 
shift this way and that. Evolution is at work. Would it not be 
a disaster if beauty could be reduced to a formula? 

For the simpler, the more measurable things of life words 
arc adequate. A man secs a rose or a imuintiiii, he feels hot or 
hungry: at once it becomes necessary to invent the sounds 
‘rose’, ‘mountain’, ‘heat’, ‘himgcr’. But a word, like a coin, 
should have the same value for everyone regardless of differ- 
ences between the men who use it. A rose is a rose for us all, 
since botanists have decided on certain characteristics that 
belong to roses and to no other flowers. No one has a right 
to say, ‘To me tliis is not a rose.’ Heat, despite the different 
degrees of comfort or discomfort occasioned by it, can be 
measured by instruments. The words that stand as tokens for 
a rose or for heat illuminate the same patches in everyone’s 
mind and illuminate them in the same way. 

But some v\ords are nciihci so amenable nor so definable. 
The vague but characteri'itic effulgence they shed over vast 
tracts of the mind marks them out as doing a very important 
duty, but doing it ineftcctivcly. The word *god’, for example, 
can’t be treated like half a crown. Its value has been debated 
since civilization began, between men who consider it to be 
the major part of a man’s banking account, men who regard 
it as wortliless, and men who simply don’t know what it is 
worth. And yet without the word the very debate would have 
been impossible. 

Such words have always goaded sensitive men ; it is irritating 
to find oneself in the presence of somctliing that is both 
important and indefinable. Vast quantities of Hterature have 
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come into being under the spur of this irritation vast tracts 
of human expcncnce havt been examined The Avord ‘god’ 
has focused m ui’s rumd on religion and the woid ‘beauty’ on 
aesdictu s In each case die at*< mpt Ins been to give the woid 
an agreed vilnc And in each case the attempt Ins filled 
It \\ a‘ bound to f nl Coiitrontcd hy the Sistinc M idonna or 
die Blue Diiiubc cieli niuitxpeiicneeschffc it nt degrees 
of ‘ plcisuie’ coiifioutc d by i ttaipeiitui e of 8o di^grccs in the 
slndc, cich iniu suffers diffeieiit degrees of physical eoiiifort 
or djscoinfoit Bui no lovci of pimniig eir music cm be con- 
founded b) 1 thermometer He is liunsLlf the th rmonieter, 
and even tlunigh dnt lot^ not iffect tin niture of du object 
thatgi^c him lIk i stlutic seiisition he e u mot determine its 
absolute ac^thetlc \ line lie c m cml) point to the origin of lus 
aesthetic pltasuie, dcseiibe the pkisuie he feek r idler vaguely 
but 'vidi a degiee of eiirhusiisin tint Icrves his sineerity in no 
doubt, md dun (onclud tint the \.ausc esf hi pie is in must 
be i thing of beauty dm which, being seen pie ots 

rile s'yliogism com uns a fatal Hiw which ni) student of 
logic w ould note with gkt A seen tlung-tli it plcase‘ is be ui- 
tiful Tins thing that 1 se.c plea c s nu 1 nci e f le n is bc'antiful ’ 
Ilow much more suishetoiyat vv^onld be to si), ‘Beauty e oii- 
sisis in x-ness Theie is in unusual percentage of >-ness ui tins 
thine Thercfoie dns dung is unustnll) beautiful ’ The omis- 
sion of the first person nngular tioui the second argument 
makes it logually flawk s It also m des it useless, because of 
the lick of my inOLumcnt foi meisurmg x-i css The first 
argument falls back on the fir>t ptisoii suieular, and again the 
argument is mvihdatcd, since it nukes die qualit) it ittempts 
to define depend on the pcuci\ei and not on the tiling per- 
ceived ‘ rherefoie it is beautiful to wi ’ is the onl) possible con- 
clusion ‘ To y ou It IS a rose to me it is in) he m/ says the song 
wnter, thus makinguclcar oncefor all dm the \aluc of the ‘it’ 
m question depends on whether a boiamst oi a lover is speakmg. 
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Bui logic, that radier clumsy machiue for detecting fallacies, 
can never succeed in discovering truth Having exposed St 
Thomas’s fallacy, and having raised a pair of shocked eye- 
brows on finding that so good an Aristotelian should have 
paid so httle attcnlion to his master’s teac hmg, logic may retire. 
Logic can get rid of a coitain amount of ciicumbinng dead 
wood, but whoevci atUmp^s to .uialysc heanty is conccincd 
with a hving erowth And toi thit aiiotlicr nutliod must be 
used. 

It IS clear then ihit an mcjauv into the nature of visual 
beauty nuist bt pr<_p iicd ts> mime two stts of phtnomcna- 
thc ejuaht^ itself ind the emotion it pioduces It is equally clear 
diat the presence of die qinlity u only revealed b\ the presence 
of die cuiotioiL And one might easily he tempted to conclude 
that, since the e^nly proof tha^ beauty exists at all is the fact 
th It hiiimui beings aic siiscepnblc to m pown, thcufcrc the 
only clue to its natiue is to be fecund in an analysis of the 
ciuotioiis [ h St IS micly the pu into which most ot the writcis 
on af ahetics hue disappeared* the finits ol tlicir labours have 
be\n latlui psychologic il than icsthetic To write a hook on 
tht acsthctiL. emotions in th*' hope that it will shed light on 
the nature ol be uitv cems co me rather hke ixamunng the 
ronstiiiction of a muioi ni the belief that by so doing the 
natuie of the ninveisc ieflcvtc*d mit will he revealed. 

(\itanily if oiii (mly proe'if that the universe existed we’re 
that vve possessed a iniiu^i thit ieflccfcdit(and then is a schoeil 
of thought v\ liieh v\ ould e emsukr tli it to be i fan, though pos- 
sibly an o' ei snnpldied, statement of the trulli), se icnee \\ ould 
be uiidci in obligati ' i to make a seuipeihuis c xuiunitKai of 
the liutioi liefoie conning to any conelusK'ins about die reality 
of thcphciiome n i ieH< c kd thcmin. LqualK , the aestbcuaaiiis 
bound to cc'H ulci \eiy ea** luH* w hat proc esses take* place in 
the beholder w ho u bi ought lu . u ict svith a thing e:)f beauty. 
But that IS mcTcly a prcliimn i) step, and one that many 
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philosopheis and psychologists have taken. To stop there is to 
take note of the symptoms of a disease without inquiring mto 
Its cause. 

Plenty of research has been done on the nature of the symp- 
toms. It IS not my intention to add to it, but it will be useful to 
enumerate some of its more obvious featuies Pleasiite, as St 
Thomas pointed out, is its recognizable eharactciisric. Beauty 
IS a desirable coininoJit) . But not all men are equally sus- 
ceptible to It. Nor are all men agreed about its abode. More- 
over, It vanes with period. It is subject to the laws that govern 
fashion. The unadorned hoiizoiifal rh} thins of a modern block 
of flats produce uiniiistakable symptoms iii the twentieth cen- 
tury. No such s^mptoiU’. would be observable if tlic gener- 
ations that produced llliciins Cathedral wcic confioiitcd with 
the same Mock of flats Sii Christopher Wren’s coitfcmporancs 
would have been even more impervious 

It also vanes with its ge'ographieal positiein. What is beauti- 
ful in England is not nccessaiily so in India, still less m New 
Guinea VaiLitions in nitional oi lacul standaids ol beauty 
arc as uotic».ablc as in peiiod standards 

All tins IS cenmnon knowledge It would haidlv be Avoith 
noting wtu It not ih it, however obvious, it tends to be foi- 
gottcii as seioii as the mquiiing mind begins to concenitiate 
on the pariieiilar ease Vanations in personal sensitivity can 
easil) be accounted for Scnsitivitv is laigcl) begotten by 
experience, yet human beings cemtiniu to quarrel among 
thcm^-clvcs as to w^hat is or is not beautiful, rather than to ask 
who is or IS not capable of iccogmzing beauty. Variations 
m pcnod-sensitivity can be analysed with some degree of 
accuracy, and a set of conclusions can be drawn from them m 
whuh the type of beauty acceptable to a given period is seen 
to be the lesult of an inevitable chain of causes and effects, 
which cnsuics that the Zeitgeist shall always find its expression 
in die taste of the period. And yet the appearance of a new 
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link m the chain, bringing witli it a new set of rhythms or 
curves or colour hainiomcs, invaiiably causes confusion - not 
merely an inability to recognize the new form of expiession as 
beautiful (that would be undcistandablc), but an emphatic 
denial that it is beautiful, an assertion that because the rash 
has not appeared the bacillus does not c\ist If theiefore we 
regaid beaut) as a cjualuv ’whose pi esc nee is oiilv revealed 
'whencvci it is ictlected m the innioi of the human soul, we 
must admit at the outset that the mirrors that reveal it are 
CYtiemcly impcifcct* tint the majonry of them aic not suffi- 
ciently polished nor safficieurly coated with mercury to give 
a sitisfactoiy reflection, that c\cn if only those that aie well 
polished ind \s(ll coited arc taken into account, we still find 
icmaikablc van itions dependent both on time and pLue. and 
that in the case of the ptcstiit diy iic dealing with a set 
of mill ISIS that *ire onl) hall cemsfUKted Having made these 
admissions, it becomes dear that the scientist’s appioach - the 
method of collecting the mwimuju imcmnt of evidence and 
then constructing a thcoi v that will account for it - is of little 
use 1 lie evidence of dcfcc tiv c mii i oi s and half-made miri ors 
IS useless The scKiitific method, apphe^d to the rough-and- 
tumble of evctyday life Ins Uccn called ‘Mass Observation’ - 
a method I both nnstuist and dislike because it is toes closely 
concerned with *thc axciagL', ‘the . pical*, ‘the noimar If 
be uity can only be mei iiied in teims of smsinvit), then let 
us by all means igiioie all but die most sensitnc men when we 
aic collextmg oui data. 

Newel the less, the Mass Obseivaliou method has its uses 
Like a map, n enables eiiie to fake in wide stiet.hcs of countiy 
ami note then mam fcatiiics Foi detn! it is useless, but it can 
piovidc a useful framcwi.>rk foi detui I eonfe^ss that I have 
done vciy little by way of tescaich into the ‘avciagc’ man s 
reaction to beauty, nor liavc I diawn up tabulated lists of 
the objects or experiences that the ’average’ man considers 
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exceptionally beautiful. I am fairly sure that to do so would 
add very little to the data that one normally accumulates in the 
course of one’s experience. A set questionnaire often defeats 
its own object by inducing a self-conscious habit of mind in 
the qucstioncc, especially if he is called upon to analyse his 
sensations rather than his actions. ‘ How many potatoes do you 
usually cat ever) day ?’ can be safely asked without NCttuig up 
a too vudent defenuve reaction; but 'How much trouble 
would you take to see a Picasso Exlnbition ?’ would piobably 
twist the victim into an analytical state of mind that would 
distort the real facts. On the othci hand, it is not difficult to 
find out what things give the average man and woman the 
most aesthetic pieasinc; to what Icngih'v the average man and 
woman will go in the pursuit of acstlieric plcasurL, to wdiat 
lengths he or she will go in order i<'» avvsid displeaouc. One 
knows. foT example, that ecu am kinds of music cause ccitam 
sorts of pec'iplo to > witch oH their wnteless sets; and finally, one 
knows chat cerUiin kinds oi objects and c.vpcrience strike difi'er- 
ent eiassex of people as being beautiful, and that lu general 
wlutis kiKWsn as 'gocul taste’ seems to h ive some conncxi ni 
with what is known ns "cducatum’. 

1 hesc mtcresiiiig v uiaticms do not in themselves pio\e that 
beauty exists purely m the eye of the beholder. A million 
difierent reading'- Irom a million defective oi sluggish thcr- 
nioriv'Uns do not prove that heat exists only in the instruiiient 
subjected to it. What luak^s the question of ‘good taste’ loom 
so large in considering standards ol beauty is the habit of 
regaiding woiks t>f art as the only touchstones. Foi a reason 
that must later be analysed, "tastv’ m certain Idnds of exper- 
ience IS so little subject to vaiiation that the word becon^LCS 


almost Liimccessary. 

If pleasure is to he the onl) guide to beauty, and if one is 
looking for something that gives univci sjl pL^ asure in order to 


point to soincthiug that can he uni 


— -'o i 


iwlcdged as 
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beaudfiil, the search soon comes to an end Tiue, there are 
plenty of things that give universal (or almost uinveisd) dis- 
plcasuie. Bad health, cold weather, vciniin, mMiffmcnt food, 
die smell of drams - the list is long and sounds absurd, and 
the mere absence of these unpleasantness* s does not m itself 
produce positive pleasure Normal well-being c an be left out 
of account in tins pii liminai)' rcconinissaiiLC. But on the 
civdit side tbe list is sboiur, and nnny of us lUnis arc open 
to debate. Certain natuial phenomena aic faiily imiveisally 
rcTogm/cd as inoic pleasurable than others sscli-ssoodcd 
country as opposed to rnoo'land, mountain'^ as opposed to 
plains, blight colouis as opp^^std to dull ones -- again the list 
could be extended mdc finitely. But here the debite begins. 
Not ever) nc prcteis SAMtzcrluid to Holland v>i a taipcl of 
bluebells to a luyfield. Tbe word Taste’ ic irs its enigmatic 
he id again, md the question AX/lnt k bi iiJi> begn.s lo mg. 

It begin> (o nag, but quite mildly. l\votcss of the Fen 
CountT) do not usuall) 1 ’•se tl>eii tompcis w^itb adimuis of 
th^ Cotswolds. Nor do Mien devoiecs uotici^ably tiU respond 
to social oi intelhctual sti ita of scsuely ' Taste’ in secnei) is 
appueiitly uesf dcveU)pt.d b) edncalioiK nor lia'x I oftai hcaid 
il suugi sU"d that theieis such a thing a> ‘good taste’ iii seenciy. 
PicfcKiiccS are ^eitainly developed by habit. Ihe habit of 
clove obscivation of a ccitain type oi sccueiy develops into 
love, and love implies puteicncc. But no one would suggt U 
that the love ofLinrolnshiic was m itself mure reasonaidc rlian 
the love of ClouceUei shire, or that a more sensitive pcircptiou 
was demauehd by tin Black Forest than by the Bay iT Naples. 

The distinction between ‘taste’, which imphes a prcfeience 
for one set of elniactcustics as against- anodier equally valid 
set, and ‘good tistc’. which is a preference for ehai actrustics 
which are presumed Us be somehow moxe admirable in them- 
selves than others, is in immensely important one. Preferences 
must be based on lov t , and love itself must be based on a set of 
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values ret ognized, consciously or unconsciously, by the lover. 
Here or hereabouts arc the roots of the problem of beauty 
If those values, those imtial stirrings of human pciccption and 
understanding which engender love, prove themselves m the 
end to be out of the range of analysis, then tins book will have 
failed to move an mch nearer to the meamng of beauty or to 
explain the strange delight that a waterfall, a scent, a pio- 
gression from tome to dtnnmant, a pattern of sc n k t and gold, 
can give. I bchevc that analysis is possible, and I believe that 
such analysis must begin by rccogni/ing i difference in kind 
between ‘taste’ and ‘good taste’ If tint difference exists it 
must corrcspeind to a diffcieiiec between two soits ol beauty 
which themselves diffc'i in kind If tint essentid distinction 
can be established, the possibihtv of disj.o\eiinr die ttiie 
nature of beauty will have been btoiiglit perc^ptdil) ncaier 

The word Tovc’, whieli made ics incMtabk \\ pc rincc in 
the last two paragraphs, w as bound to aiiivc soonci oi liter 
As soon as the mdixidual becomes hunself the me isiiu of w hit- 
cver subject may be under discussion, it turns ou< in the end 
that bis only method of testing the results of Ins measuring is 
his capacity foi lo\ c Leave the individu d out ofthe aiginncnt. 
substitute foi Inin a machine m ide c:>f glass tubes and meic nry 
and a graduated scale, md you ean dispense with the woid. 
Otherwise no 

The vvoid is not meicl) pregnmt It Ins a m.issn cncss tint 
includes a bundled meanings, graded ficnn inilel jneferener to 
insistent demand, and a luindred effects on hum in conduct 
between unobtrusive kindliness ind wild self-sauificc It is a 
great bundle of threads that entwine themselves with every 
phase of human conduct Question the me'aniiig of uiy scrap 
of human activity from the digging of a garden or the diaw- 
ing-up of a title deed to the painting of a picture, the founding 
of an empire or the sacking of a cityx and one of the threads 
emerges. 
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Why does the gardener dig ? 

Because the soil must be prepared for the herbaceous border. 

But why want a herbaceous border ? 

Because at the appointed season it will produce delphiniums 
and antirrhinums. 

But why does he want delplnniuin'j and antirrhinums? 

Because - well, because they arc beautiful. 

More beautiful than the un tilled soil ? 

Of course. 

What makes them so? By what law n the blue of a del- 
pliiniuiu more bc.uitdiil than the brown of the earth ? By 
what law is the sliape of an antirrlunum more beautiful than 
that of a clod of soil ? 

1 don’t know. It’s preferable somehow. 

Preferable? The man digguig prefers blue to blown, aiitir- 
rlnnmn shape to clod shape. Why? 

Well, bo just docs. He delphiniuiu'j and aiitiirhinuins. 

I Te likc <; ! L(sok at liim: muddy boots, sweat on liis forehead, 
diity rlothcs, tired muscles. All that just for a liking of what 
he hopes will happen six months hence? Surely liking is a 
feeble word ? Surely he loves the tlowers ? But what makes a 
man love these things as yet » nborn, so that lie is now making 
a navvy of himself for theii sake ? Is there a reason for tliis love ? 
Is It possible to draw up a list of lovabilitics with reasons why 
they arc desirable? 

Here the reader may justifiably pouit out that I am con- 
fusing the enthusiasm of the lover with that of the creator. 
That the real reason why die garde ner takes so much trouble 
is not that he wants to enjoy his garden, but that he wants to 
make it: that he is an artist and not a connoisseur a producer, 
not a consumer, of beauty. I agree. But that does not invali- 
date my argument. The gardener creates in order that he may 
enjoy. The fact that he is a creative artist merely means that 
he is so convinced that delphiniums ai e preferable to soil that 
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he is prepared to acquire skill and to sacrifice time and com- 
fort in order to ensure that he gets them. And if, in such a case, 
the word 'preference’ carries witli it such an urgency of mean- 
ing, then the word ‘love’ can justifiably be substituted for it. 

Have I slipped into the trap that so easily caught the philoso- 
phers ? Am I still playing this game of chess with my Creator, 
using words for pawns and triumphantly crying ‘check’ when 
1 substitute my Movabihty’ for his ‘beauty’? I think not. 
Surely I liave made one small step forw^ard. Surely the mech- 
anism of love, that delicate relationship between the lover and 
the object of liis affections, provides a kind of key to this 
locked door at which so many philosopliers have hammered. 
For the lover never doubts tl^at the object of his affections - 
be it a fJelphinium or a girl or a god - deserves his love. His 
attention is centred, luu on his own besotted state of mind, 
but on the qualities in the beloved that produced it. And to 
the blind non-lovers who complain that he is wasting good 
affections on an iinwc^rthy object, he will reply with a detailed 
and spirited analysis of the cjualitics that have enthralled liun. 
We arc accustomed to laugh at In') analysis. What he takes for 
his beloved’s pi)wcrs oi repartee, we know to be merely a 
social manner; what seems to him intelligeuce is, to ns, second- 
hand cliche: wliat appears to him natural cliarm, we recognize 
as the well-known snare of the siren. Ccrliitily he may be a 
myopic imbecile. But he has at least had the courage to attempt 
that description of x-ucss wliich the acsthcticians have usually 
shirked. Even though he may be the victim of an elaborate 
set of illusions, he has drawn up liis list ol lovabilitics instead 
of explaining that he is in a condition of ‘empathy’. He has 
transferred his attention from his own state of mind to the 
object that produced it. 

There is, of course, a difference between the gardener- 
delphmiiim type of love and the Romeo-J iUet relationship: 
the former is an emotional current that flows in one direction 
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only, while the latter mystenousl)^ operates in two directions. 
Unlike Juliet, the dclplniunm has no emotional attitude to her 
lover or to other potential lovers, with the delightful icsult, 
often pointed out by aesthcticians, that her bcaiitv kindles 
no possessive instinct in man. 1 here is no need to fight for 
a place in the dclphimnm's heart: there is no fear that she will 
give herself to another and a more ardent garJciici, llie only 
snuggle - and it is one that m ver seems to raffle the compla- 
cency of the Kstlicticiaiis - is to dcvcloj) md preseivc maxi- 
mum sensitivity t(' the lovchni ss of tin flowt r, the sti ngglc to 
keep tlic aesthetic appetite keen 

If, then, cjne is to disc over bv the method of M tss Obseiva- 
tion what tlungs aic tc) be railed be lunfal, and why, one must 
listen carohillv to ilie lecitals of lovers as they desrnbe the 
pcrfection> that liave inflamed llitm Aiid if one is to under- 
stand then iccilals on< must 1 c, cjiiite fiankK , a hnci oneself. 
1 he u‘ IS nf> hduult\ rh< re i lu Wv^rld is hilJ of delphinium:* 
arid g(^d>, dl vs uimg lot tluir human victims But it is less 
easy foi tlu vii tun to stmd outside InmseU and analyse with a 
reasonable .iniount t:)f dietac hment the emotion he feels - to 
account tor it, tojuaif^ it, ibo\c all to piovc that what he has 
assumed to be gtiunno clmm is ni»t die mmk of the su^m To 
do so sue eessi ally , to submit the beloved object to the cold 
sciutiny of analysis and still to legaid i* is pimianlv lovable - 
t(^ catalog lu and describe n uliout losing sigh*- ofus Ioi ability 
is difficult. In order ‘o do so one must both f(tl and think 
about ir. Chic must be both ittached and thaaclied, though it 
is not iicecssarv to be both at die same time 1 )ctachriK‘nt must 
succeed attachmuit. but u exactly the tight inlcival In fact, 
here the analyst is faced v'ltli the Mine problem as the arnst, 
of kcc piiig his eniliLisiasm at full picssuic and yci not allowing 
himself to be carried away hy it. He must lake Ins stand at the 
central point between the extreme of Romanticisni and the 
extreme of Classicism. The Romantic observer pins his faith 
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on feeling and cares little whether its impact disturbs the nice 
balance of liis analysis: the Classic preserves his detachment 
and runs the risk of losing some of the original intensity of liis 
emotion. Wordsworth’s plea for ‘emotion recollected in traii- 
quihty ’ is not the creed of a Classicist insisting on an emotional 
head of steam to drive the poetic engine. Tt is the voice of the 
Romantic studiously reminding himself that the molten metal 
of fine frenzy, the raw material of liis art, will not set in the 
poetic mould until it has cooled a little. 

If beauty is to be classified into genera and species, pinned 
down and labelled like a butterfly, U is particularly important 
that the metal should be taken just at the right moment of 
cooling. Taken too soon, the result is sentimental gush, form- 
less enthusiaMii. T aken too late, the result is an aestlietie system 
in which beauty is a nieie intractable lump^ as cold as the 
moon and as distant as the stars. 

So much for the spirit in which the inquiry must be under- 
taken. Now for the nature of the m<]uiry into beauty itself. 
Let me return to that ultimate starting-point where St Tlioinas 
Aquinas sits doggedly at his desk .isbcrting thal beauty is that 
wliich, being seen, plea'^es. What aic the eonscquciiccs of his 
bald statement ? 

Beauty, says St Thomas, gives pleasure m the beholder. If 
you want to track beauty to her lair, find a man who is pleased, 
discover what has pleased liim,aiid you have a sample of beauty. 

Yes, but what process has caused his pleasure? What lias 
happened inside him to turn an image on hr retina into a feel- 
ing of happiness in his brain (or his mind, or his soul, or what 
you will) ? It is certainly not his eye that is pleased. Siucly one 
thing only can cause pleasuic or increase it - namely, the 
gratification of a desire. He wanted something, tin's man w'ho 
has just seen and been pleased with what he saw. He had a 
hunger, and his hunger has been satisfied. 
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If pleasure is the result of gratified desire, then, if one could 
only look into a man’s mind, find <311 1 just what desires arc 
lurking there, and note the exact shape of the vacuum that 
needs filling; whatever would exactly fit the hollow spaces 
would, for liim at least, be made in the shape of beauty’s 
own self 

Desires arc not accidents. Ihey are ronclitioiicd by habit. 
The man with no experience of light has no hung^cr for light: 
therefore lie can have no pleasure in hght. The man who has 
never seen a tree, sniclh d the earth after ram, heard the thrush 
sing or the waves break, felt the sun on Ids cheek, can never 
long for such things. His desires aic the outcome of his 
experience. 

Sr Thomas’s man is only plea eel by the sight of things that 
arc like, or lathei like, the things he has aheady expeiicnccd. 
IJis notion of what is beautiful is conditioned b\ his memory 
of what he has aheady seen, hcaid, smelled, felt, tasted. This, 
suicly, turns tlic arguinciit upside-down. We can no longer 
conclude that a thing is Ijcautiful because A likes It. We must 
say that A’s expciicncc of life has given him certnin appetites, 
and that things hcamu beautiful in propoitiesn to their powei 
to satisfy his ever-changing appetites. F( 3 r he is alw ays acc umu- 
lating new expciiciices. Cvery day brings him a new sight or 
sound, and every new sight or sound gives him a nevv hunger. 

‘But,’ the reader may object, ‘can a man only like tilings 
with which he is already familiar ? Are there no basic hungeis ? 
Doesn’t the baby thrill with aesthetic pleasure at the first con- 
tact of its bps with its mother’s breast ? And can the grown man 
take no pleasure in the sight csf his first mountain or his first sun- 
set?’ Unfortunately the baby can give no evidence beyesnd a 
gurgle which his parents choose to interpret as an expressiesn 
of inner bliss. Moreover, even in the womb, the baby has 
already known hunger and accjuiied the habit of appeas- 
ing u. But the evidence of adults shows conclusively that 
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experience and desire are intimately connected. Love (of which 
desire, the will to take, is one half) is engendered almost entirely 
by habit. Patriotism, for example, is almost umvcrsal, and 
patriotism is hardly more than the result of a life spent in a 
certain environment. The Italian acquires a love ol olive trees 
and blue sky through the constant siglit them, of spaghetti 
by the constant taste it. These and a hundicd Minilar loves 
combine to produce a love Italy which pure reason cajuiot 
defend. For pure icason can never prove that an ohve is m 
Itself moic lovable rlun an oak. The w(^mau wliom the native 
of Uganda legards as bcautitui is based on the v\omen he has 
seen in Uganda, just as the English tnan\ type of female 
beauty n based on ) rgh>h uomui. Tlicie can be no fixed 
standard sjf bcuU) where there is no counnou fund of 
cxpoiicucc 

Granted, tlien, that beauty is conditioned by appeute and 
appetite by finiiliantsx nuicJi still remains to be discovered. 
Things are ccifainly not equally beautiful because they arc 
equally iainihar. Pigs and horses are < qually common objects 
of the tounlr)sidc, thistles aje commoner than wild loses, 
blades of grass are iomunaier than thistles. Hov is one to 
account for the conviction that such things possess clifFcient 
degree,^ of visual beaut) ? It is useless to suggest chat some tilings 
are better proporlioned than culicrs, more hariiioniously 
shaped, better in colour. Whence do we derive our standards 
of propc'rtion, shape, or colour? Unless we can refer to some 
such standard, who has the right to assert tliat a pig’s legs are 
tO(.» short? Too shc*rt ror what? For tlie pig? Obviously not 
that, or pigs would have developed longer legs in the course 
of evolution. For beauty ^ But the legs on a chest of drawers 
are even shorter, and yet no one objects that a chest of drawers 
Is inherently ugly* It is easy to say that a horse’s neck is nobly 
curved, but what constitutes nobility of curvature? Can one 
kind of curve be noble in its owoi right and anodier lacking in 
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nobiLty ? And what if one were to discovei, on looking more 
clob«.ly, that the curve of a horse’s neck was identical with the 
curve of a pig’s backside ? 

Questions of tins kind may seem tire>omcIy academic. I 
have a good deal of s^nipithy s\ith the man who is content 
to prcfci a hoisc to \ luppopotimus without wanting to know 
whv Even if the reason vhy could b( demonstt itcd mathe- 
matically, what diffeicrice would it nuke to him^ I he horse 
would be no nobler, the luppopotamus no less uncouth At 
first sight It would seej i a waste oi tmic ind thought to 
pu7zle out laboriously and lationally what the eye can grasp 
instinctivtlv and cftv'itkssly But when one rtmrnibcrs that 
this rcnurkiblc tapacit) of the cyt to appiaise the beauty of 
Nature breaks down when eonfiontcJ with works of art, and 
breaks down so completely tint no aesthetic yardstick can be 
discovered tint will sitisfy cvtii two experts tlu cjiiestiou 
becomes less acadenue i he diflcicnce between a hor^c and a 
hippopotamus is ui some way not the siinc as the ditlereiiee 
between a riiian uid a Puasso Yet th^ two dilFeLtnees must 
lec\ inured mdieniti isted befoK' we eiiiicihzc whatkind of 
pioblun confronts us And if m the Pie ass ) noi I itian can put 
bru>h to cam is until thev h oc stocked their visuil memories 
with the shapes ol li irses md luppopotTiiu^ and t!ic cedours 
of (aith and elclpluiuums, it follov s uiat thiS p^Jmmary 
question of m m’s cxpeiicn e of N ituiv, howeve'i leadcmic it 
may seun, mist be Uillt 1 befoie appiouhiiig the* more 
difficult pioblem of nian' itntiidi to lit 

Vuiiuchfoi ourpiehmimu stilknn^i f ih^woi 1 Fbcrccon- 
naissancc has cloucnotlung by way of stoi nurg the j itadcl, but 
It has suggested i plin b) whieli the eiuil i mav hi stonne'd - 
to think of the be lutiful as a speeiil ^ uicty of the lov iblc% in 
which the emotion il ti iffie nmves in one diieetton onh , and 
to realize that the lovci must not only he (as he ahvays is) 
articulate but also in full possession of Ins .uialytical faculties. 
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Roughly speaking, it aa oulJ seem then that such standards 
of beauty as exist arc foiincd by a man’s personal expciicncc of 
the visible woild Visual cxpctiencc bmlds up a vast stock 
of visual mcnioiies, and the visual memories bung in their 
tram a set of coi responding visual appetites. The visual exper- 
iences aic, as It \A ere, a set ol solid objects: the visual niemoiics 
aie like moulds ol those objects - hollows waiting to be filled 
Only fui the r expei leiic e can fill them. And only visual exper- 
iences of a siiinhi shape vnll fill them satisfactorily. Expeuences 
of a diffcient shape will ccitainly occui, but until they hive ui 
their turn produced s isual memories and visual appetite s, the\ 
wnll not be iccogujzed is pleasurable What, then, has to be 
done m am and) sis of tin iialuie of beaut) is to examnu tin 
gcneial nituit of the pbcnoinciia that snnouud us and liive 
foinicd (HU aj»p«.tites, and, having done disc<Ait 

whether these phenomena aie noi go\ lined b\ ditcMjiinine 
law^s Foi «r is tin law bfhuivl the phinomiuon thu is all- 
impoitant The hum in mind, suiioundcd by an extiaoidin u s 
divcisit) ol cvpeiuniLS, scion bevins to rmidati them, to ^ 
cKssif) and leconcilc ihiin and to disco\ci then common 
Tutors In tJiK lively it begins to deduce a set of laws, and the 
ripci till ixpLiKiKi till inoic com|de\ the law deduced Any 
expciiciiLi wbuh a]s])eir> to contiadicl the law is a disturbing, 
if nor an intoleiablc, niiraiK. Ihc sun uses cv(i) diy - a 
suipiismg pbcnominon until one says to oneself ‘as icgulai as 
clock\\oik’, thcrib) postulating a dock oi some equally 
rh) thmu mechanism to u count tor it T be phenoinciKm then 
ceases to suipiisc. Ihen conics an eclipse (d the sun: suipiismg 
again, until one postulates aiiotlici dock with another rhythm 
and a longci pciKlulum Again sui prise diminishes. Ihe in- 
tolciablc nuiadc has become another example of the law- 
ahiding behaviour of the umveisc. The new/ experience has 
made it neccssaiy tc discover another law to contain the old 
law. 
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Beauty, I submit, can be described as law-abiding behaviour, 
and the response to beauty an instinctive recogmtion of the 
existence of law behind behaviour. There is no need to formu- 
late the laws: all that is necessary is a conviction that law exists, 
and that since it exists it must manifest itself m some kind of 
pattern, and that in the ultimate analysis every pattern can be 
expressed in terms of inatbcmatics The origin of beauty is 
onl)/ to be (oiind in a study of God's Geometry Finally, that 
GeoTuctrv must be examined at oikc passionately and dis- 
passK lutcK 11r th(.rniomctcr must itself diagnose the cause 
of the temperature It is a task wRirth attempting. 

lo penut to that mathematical basis is one half of the task - 
the tnlf tint » oiKtnis itself v\ith beauty lu Natiiu The other 
hJf eojiLeiiis itself with beauty in art. The pattern of the 
Unix el M IS of such extraoidinuv complexity that the human 
mind c in ncx ci in isp it hill) . None the less, if the human mind 
d< cs not grasp a poirion ofn, the universe bceonics meaning- 
less Or lathci U becoiucs rlnotte, and chaos is the opposite 
of beauty Fie^iu tmu' to time diflcicut aspects of the pattern 
imprint theniselxes on the minds c>f cxceptieniallv sensitive 
null, and ihos^ men, in thcii eiicLavojr to express their 
de'hghf 111 wliat thex have disciweicd, become gicat aitists. 
TIks< attempts of theus aic jiilcetic'*’ , whole generations 
catch then cnthu^iasni, be< oine iuoil a id more '^eutcly con- 
scious of the pai ticulai asp<. . t the aitist has rewealed Such mass 
enthusiasms have the < fleet vT tuTiniig a flooellight on to some 
paiticular fragment of life, isolating it, simpht)n\g it, inten- 
sifying It - making it lovable', and ihcicfou beaMuful. Once a 
small coinci of it lias been thoroughl ’Hummed, posterity 
will always have a clear vision of that coinei even after the 
illumination lias died down. But the universe is inexhaustible. 
The floodlights of the past, lemaikablc though they have been, 
have onl\ pjckeel out a negligible handful of the intcrwc’ven 
patteins that awxm discovery. It might have been thought 
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that the Greek sculptors had turned such a fierce light on to the 
pattern-possibilities of the human body that nothing remained 
to be discovered. Yet the Italian Renaissance, approacliing the 
same area of experience froit* another direction, discovered a 
set of pattern-possibilities undiscovered by the Greeks. Pheidias 
did not exhaust the mine. Michelangelo tapped another seam, 
Rubens another, Degas anothei. The whole world awaits the 
discovering c^e of the artist. And once he has made his v>wn 
fragment of discovery, he has tlicrcby added to our sense of 
beauty. The phrase we use to explain this fundamental truth, 
Tiis wotk IS beautiiur, is a misleading phrase. It presupposes 
that he has ncate^ heinty wheie none existed. What he has, 
m fact, done is to lift i c('>nuT of die veil and nrcul bcaiitv. 
The artist can no mote create beauty than the scientist can 
create truth. 1 he sncnfist incasnics relation >hi^s in the c.Msting 
universe The artist divines such relationship^ and icst Ues them 
in rlanfn'd fornn Both of them ire engaged in Tindei^i Hiding’ 
the iniiv in oat using intellect, thr oilier emotion. Both 
of then* make extiuts iioin the universe, Tlie stientisl’s 
cxnatt is called ‘truth' and the artist’s ‘’beaity’. 

But It is < l(\ai tliat the i omplex ‘pattetn’ of the uinveise, 
fjom whkh the ir list’s ct>ii)paiacively simple extract is made, 
lias b(i u iriived at b) a process whicli has nothing to do with 
beauiy i In only guiding principle in formulating that pattern 
IS function 1 he pittern of the stars and of a nettle leaf are 
equally the result of die law of the survival of the fittest. 
The effort of the Galactic system to tnnetion as a Galactic 
S) stem, and ol the nettle leaf to be an efficient nettle leaf, is the 
factor that decides their foim, colour, movement, and growth. 
The complexity of the resLilt.uit pattern arises from the inter- 
action of different functious. For example, if the effort of a 
caterpillar to fnnciion as a caterpillar causes h to eat the nettle 
leaf, the pattern of die leaf will be spoiled. If anything inter- 
feres with the catci pillar’s effort, the pattern of the caterpillar 
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will be spoiled. To the human observer it is beauty that has 
Ken interfered with; to the dc'sigiici ol the universe it is 
merely that one function has been sacrificed to anotlicr. 

Therefore the study of beauty in Nature involves die study 
of function - or at least a KMli/ation that natural beauty is a 
by-pioduct of function. Whereas the* study ol beauty in art 
involves no such thing. Wliat raiocs the artist to extract a 
fragmen* ol the universal pattern is his loi>e of the pattern. 
He presents it to us puigcd of its functional trappings, as a 
thing adnuiahlc nof because it irorL^ bur because it is. The 
spiral of a nautilus shell is the incvuihle result of the growth 
of the nautilus, Horn (he laws of giowth it dcinxs its own 
inathematunl fu'iuula. But the s uno spiral in a work of art 
IS thcie lueK^ly because the curve pleased dn aitisfs eye. He 
niay hav( guessed mtuiuvely al Us lu ithcniatical basis, but his 
onlv cx< use lor using it is his delight. 

Such IS tlie aigiiineur tins book intends to pursue It can be 
suiniucd up m a sentence. Beauty in Nature is a product of 
the in ithcinatical behavioni of Nkuuic, whnh in its turn is a 
product of function; uheieas bvaut) in art is a product of 
man’s love of, based on hi mtintn i undcrsiandnig of, the 
m.ithcmUKsoi NcUuic, 

That ma\ sound a dull thcjnc for a book until one rc- 
nicmbei^ the extraordinny t nnpJexny v)l mathematics an! 
the even moic cwtraordinai \ intensity of love. 
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NATUKE 


PiiiNOMLNA sounds, sights, smells, tastes - can he divided 
into two classes, natural and aitihcial. It is an nuportant 
division The diff Lienee, from the point of view of the 
beholder (or lotenci, smeller, tout he i, taste i), lies in a diftci- 
ence of intention 

The intention behind natural phcnonieiu cannot easily be 
criticized oi questioned, since you, dcai ulci, nul 1 aie pait 
of It. The clay might coiiceivablv rebel against the potter's 
notion of a vase, ioi tlic potter did rjt>t make klie clay, lint 
since the Creator faduons both tla) and potter, iRithcr ha*' the 
right to criticize the otlui. Only in exceptional moments of 
power-drunk cgc'fism docs man wnsh Nature othci w isc. 1 Ici e, 
for example, is the Duke of Doisct, gazing up at the steadfast 
thundei-clouds ' How iiiahK they had been massed for him ! 
One of them, a paitieiilaily large and dark one, might with 
advantage, he thought, have been placed i little fiiither to the 
left I Ic made a gesture to that effect. Instantly the cloud i oiled 
into posituai. The gods we're pamlully anxious, now, to 
humoui him in trifles.' Hem carefull) Max prepares one for 
the fantastic notion thit pci haps once in a hfenmc, and then 
only as a great treat, could the pottei bow to the clay's puny 
sense of fitness, oi the clay daic te) ciitici/c the hand that 
made It 

The cloud and the tree have been called into being by a set 
of forces quite unlike those winch cicatcd the tachcdral and 
the table The forces :har created the tree are also responsible 
for the creature who looks at it. The force that created the 
table IS not. 
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The nature of man’s intention when he designs and fashions 
a table is a very complex and surprising one. So also is the effect 
of the table on his fcllow~mcn when they look at it (^r use it. 
Tliey havr tin' right to wish it otherwise, since tliey suiid out- 
side the intention that produced it. And once they exercise 
that right, they begin t(» have what they are pleased to call 
‘g M^d taste’. Ihey are not part of the law that made the table. 
They have their own iaw:», and the tables they would fasliion 
would be diffnent tables. Tlic bulk of this book will concern 
itself with th('>se two stiangc phenomena - the creation of 
works of art by the artist and the enjoyment of them by his 
fellows. But this chapter must cvniccrn itself only witli man’s 
attitude to Nature. That must come first, for the basic fact is 
that man cannot make a table vviihoul first having experienced 
a tree Tlic tret' is as much bound up with himself and the 
pattern of which he is a part a*- are tw’o planets in the Solar 
S)stcm, If Neptune could nunlify or even piotcst against the 
weight and speed of Saturn, the delicate balance of the whole 
Solar System would be upset. Neptune itself would be in- 
volved 111 the consec]ucut icadjustment, for Neptune is only 
Neptune bec.iusc Saturn is Situin, and man is only man 
because a tice is a tree. Cioodness knows what viedent re- 
arrangements had to be improvised throughout the wdiole 
created universe when that '‘ingle thundc -cloud wms moved to 
the left to please the ducal whim. 

But if natinal phenomena can neither he* criticized (since 
thei c IS no standard of values wherewith to compare them) nor 
altered with impiiniu (since they arc so interdependent that 
a Singh’ altcratiuii wxnild upset thcii delicately adjusted 
balance), they can at least be cxaminc'd dispassionately. Nature 
can be measured and dese ribcd as a collection of phenomena. 
And it can be submitted to all manner of tests as a machine 
tor producing phenomena. 

lhat is the pun incc of the scientist. He can measure the 
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acorn and tliL o ik lu c , md lie cm dcsci ibc tlit processes when - 
by the acorn bcconu the oik tee By doin^^ so he t m pioduce 
asjooddcil of useful ni itcxiil winch the usthetunn can tvcri- 
tnall) lie the scientist\ ^e ircli foi ficls nuist juecdt the 
aesthetic) ms scxrch foi v dues He his uesei eeis<d m that 
search since imn btmn to be conscious tint lih could be 
exunuied md ec ute lupl vted as well i hied and eiijoscd 
It IS se>UK tunes dueone crtinp; to the li^tiun to ne te how 
iiicijj^ic ue the scientist’s slitisties mi liewv Iitile lie has been 
nbL to imde stml the world he nilnhits l^ui he hi djs- 
ecwcud 1 ^ id dcil even thoin2;h he ha filled u) sohe the 
ma|o) my t n Chi tlu wlude, he his heeu ible u undti- 
stuiel niel 1 sc ihc tb m icliiuei >1 the utiueisc rli i 2 ;h not 
the p'>wer tint I ecps it m motion I t m de eiibe tlie atomic 
tcMuie of m itcr I c ii \ itcli tlu uun th ft i^inu tis uc 
thu tunu 1 hdd mto i uui m i c iii into m t ik ami the 
change tint o eii iii inoi ^ ic tis ue \heub\ e h 1 1 hid of 
dustbecoi s idnmond But lie c m lot unde ist md rh( nature 
oi life oi de itli He c ui ncithci dcseiibc them m cm lie 
aecoum ft tnem Thii is mu yine^ Jt would u ipl fy die 
aiteiiti(’ pioble ii li h eoul 1 ecW ) the se i utis*' h r li s J ni 
I aui cni^'' i (Ui i rucH of the 1 Ov s of he lurs ll we decided 
tl) rt the) au mnehes Ie(->.iideit m tlu I iv\ if In itme 
Will \ou k ued )/ ^jve 1 c i complete list of the lia s c I N iturc 
With ibiicl d scijplii nofhov tlics wo k 1 will Uieii de duec 
fioin tlein the 1 1\ s of b ills Ibe list, ahs, cm nevei be 
eoniplete ne)i tlu clesciijtion ulev]uitt Ne veithelc the 
Liitic mu t do Wiur he can with tlu iiuompletv h t iiul the 
inidce]uite d s(ii}nion If science e n oid)^ liEjht hdt of Ins 
path, he cm it h isi explore the illummited portion To do 
even tJiat is some thing t veil i ciil-de-sic is woith exploring 
As far IS I know, the onb wntei who has seiiously attemp- 
ted the exploritioii IS ]ohn Uuskm I le at Ic ist tiu d to examine 
phenomena m the light of Ins love of plienomciii But because 
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his prose IS weighty and involved, and because he is alleged 
to have ( onfii :>cd beauty with ti nth ind jroodness, and because, 
like all lovers, he is articulate without bting logical - and, 
above all, because he will allow no one to disigrcc with him 
but himself, lit. is little re id tod i\ , though he h is been erne rg- 
mg dining the list few years from the shadow of prejudice 
lint obscured linn And yet the five volumes oi AWni? 
Pawtii^i contam a gu it deal that is woith si\mg ibont beauty 
in Natine 1 oi Ruskm did, very patiently, examine the liws 
tint go\cin the sisibk ^^OlId he uiidouht(dl) loved It was a 
limited woild, romantic all) e MidiUcnied b\ the ti te of the 
mneteenth century Sunset ind toirents md toweling dps 
a] re mite in it with ci)stds md flow ns m the cr mined wall 
Bntitvs IS noie tholes^ twe ddhe h id ^ \pcncnccd intense ly, 
ind winch had re used him to i pitch ot c ntliusiastie cuiiosity 
Jut lew wnteis hive cur cc| idled Ruskm fell tint, since 
<\pcriencc ot th mivcisc is tin irtist s lav matcinl, some 
atniupt lo exmnue the imn^ist mus^- piecede niy iiujuiiy 
into the nitnie e'»f the aits 

rhu seems to me the onl) u i on hie method of auiving 
at a solution of the two maiu probl the pioblem if how 
It IS tint m \u\ cxpeiiuice of Nituie ^^.mditions his sense of 
what IS ind what is not beautiful md the pioblem ot wlw, 
witliin ll e Jnmts ot his ^xpciiuic* intuiil objects appeal to 
possess go ltd oi lesser dc jicc. of he u ty 

An ictnn fills to e irtli md an inevitable ehun ot cv nts is 
stuud Law so c nnphx tint thev emnen be cxpluned s> 
numerous tint they c miiot be counted, itid so ugid tint they 
einnot be biokt i, come mimediilcK into opciation The 
combined icsult of the c niesistible fences will cvLiitinllv be 
an oak lice, a p irtn ulai oik tiet dilferent fiom all eathcr oak 
trees It will owe its diffeunc^. neat to blind chance but to an 
unbiokeii sequence of causes and effects Indeed, a scientist 
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who had the knowledge and patience to estimate the cjiiality 
of tile soil, the dncctioii of the prevailing wind, the lainfall, 
the variations of temperature, the hours of sunshine (each in its 
tuin the result of anothci inescapable series of causes): who 
could deduce from these dai* the acoin’s rate anci direction 
of giouth: who could guess at the probability of damage by 
lightning, earrhc|uake, oi pests, oi of niterfeieiice by ncigh- 
bouiiiig oak trees protc< ting it fioin ram, depriving it of sun, 
oi sheltering it from wind: such a man might loughK predict 
the appeal atice of the oak tree at the end of an niteival of, 
say, fifty years, at the very moment when the acoin struck its 
first rcH^tlet info the gicnind And w^hat is tnu of the aroni is 
equally tine c^f cvci\ cloud, ev(i\ bhde e)f grass, (\ei) mew- 
quito, and c \ ei y mountain contour not to nuntion every 
philosophei . 

I he lesult of obedience to 1 iv\ is umfoimilv. Isolate a sniL'lc 
one of Natuie’^ laws, cancel out the icst, and tlu usult is a 
pattern C'onceive, lor example, that the acorn ha> nothing to 
attend tes beyond the law that compels it to struggle upwards, 
vcitically, branching outwards at nilcivals at a given angle and 
at given intervals from the nuin stem The result would be a 
world m w inch all oak trees weu cesiistiiK ted on a gc omen leal 
pattc'in, a world csf absidutc s\mmeny and ncs surprises, the 
world of an engine ei's drawmg-boaiel But c ill mtis play cnie 
more law, the law csf giavit) , lor example, let each branch feel 
a dowinsard })nll to counteiact the npwaid stingglc, and the 
unifoTmity, though still prcsciu, begins to be moic intcie sting, 
the patfeiii mote complex At each point in the' late tal blanches 
the contest between g.c:)wTh and gravity preaduces a dnfcicnt 
icsLilt. Ace ending to tlieir thickness and lesiliencc, the blanches 
begin to assume cm ves csf the utnuwt subtlety. Call nitcs play, 
one by one, each of the forces that e:>ur imaginary scientist has 
tried to estimate, and each will play its part m modifying the 
panel n of oin oiiginal ticc. The cuivc produced by growtli- 
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vcrsus-gravity will again be modified by the impact of sun- 
sbine from ibc south, diawing the branch towards it, or by a 
^\^ld from the west momentarily intcrfcimg with the pull of 
the eaith. A lamdiop clinging to the lowci lobe of each leaf 
will modify each It'af’s natuial symmetry. Moss foiming ou 
the damp side of the tiunk will upset the trunk’s uinfoimity of 
coloin. dill at last oin oak tice, iimJelled on the simple ideal 
rf the engiueei’s diawing-boaid, his submitted, in every 
square null c^f its sinfice, to such ( onntless vaiiatioiis fjom that 
ideal that the oiiginal simple design can only be dimly divined 
belnnd the vaiiations And )ct each van Uion is no inoic than 
an additioinl act of obcdiciue to still anoihei lu\ It is not a 
negation of the diawing-boaid patttin, it is in interweaving 
a\nth it of othci ulatctl pitterns 

Now , siucly if the mind has a basic hunger, it is the hunger 
to unekistuul and to con elite 1 he most nutiting tiling m 
tlic world, IS Iknodoius once pointed out, is to be full of 
thoughts and scaisations, md vet not to be able to m.rshal 
and soit them out That desne tea come to gups with the 
me ess mt stu<mi ohmpulscs that piun s along the scaisory noi ves 
fioni the sense oigans to the biani must be giatified ot life 
becomes intolcMablc if my ^ nds me nothmg but lepoits 
ot visual chacw, oi appaidit visuil chaos, in the ouUj wasild, 
the pait ot m\ bi im tint receives \isnal niessiges will be in a 
peinunum condition ot distics'^ ‘Tli'ie was nevei anvrhing 
Liglv oi misshapen,’ snd Sii I honus Ihownc, Tun the Chaos 
wheiem, notwithstanding, to speak sliutly, theie was no 
detoTmit\ because no toim ' Submit tint otitei chacw to law, 
intiodiKc tint iinifoimits ot behaviour wdiuh is the inevi- 
table rc'sulr of obcdiciuc to law , anef at once the mental disticss 
changes to plcaHiic St fbomas Aquinas’s sensitive man finds 
himself pleased with w hat he has seen, and sinely he is justified 
111 assuming that the sotiicc ol his plcasiue - the thing he has 
been in the habit of calling beautiful, 1 ccaiisc he loved it and 
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desirtd it, has an intimate connexion with law, oi at least 
with Ins rccoi^nition of the woikine^s ol hw 

Siuh 1 recognition would icvouiit tor a greit deal The 
human mind, fmchii i; itself sunoundtd bv eonndcss examples 
of law -abiding belnMoin bcgi is to Kccpt sucli bJiivioui as 
noni il then to expect it md be distressed at its ib^cmc ~ 
or ipp n ent ibsein e for it lu vei is absent - tlieii to dem md it, 
and f<na]l\ to lo\e it It ties phenomena together into an 
intelligible whole it mipasts rhxthm md pattern can the 
nmvtise and lehns the mnn of s nd to tht m< untain the 
mose|nito f ^ tin while and ici? nines the tibavioui if molc- 
cnles md pn il nebulae dike 

Th( tmi ( -j i stuiiiilannp mk for tb stiLnritu obserxer 
No wonde it ii».ioseopes md rcleHOpe^ spc^riosv opts 
and tl < mnuteis wcie bus^ dmimi- thi inner nthcentinv 
e\an mi ig nn i u um a i il)Mn i lel i couiim>- fl^ bebivioiu 
of tin now isi loi lie utiiti t i otbmj; eoidd b( mou ^ cit- 
ing tb in to pJ n lb det<L*i vxnnint du cMes md b vover 
the lu\s til It na le \ci\tlinni- |Lwt so And no v\ mchi tht 
iclnriOLis cntlni last lukixcunn toenivtli ekuui\ » n ic 
into i p here be\ Olid the i um otsuent Ia instteii icnts K nnd 
biriHlf out of s^mpirli/ with the sticiUi t bee msc lu hid 
cnitud 1 spheu ol mcpui in wlu^i mea in meiu w i i npos- 
'ibl Uiisl uvan attempt- t > ecoinik tlu scieiitifie ud the 
rein ions appioi bes ne i n nd in t!u o| inioii d du twen- 
tieth rentnry, m?inh iinMicc siiil AiulMtifoni objcttneis 
t ) be m examinition ifbtmry the two apj-ie lelus nui t be 
iceoniikd Neither die el is^k m llu d < I tliL ‘^cieiiti t n n the 
romantic mo id of tiu m\snc will si ri te The fust refuses to 
rccogm/c bcaiitv o a value bee uise it t n nit be incisiired 
the second refiis^.s to i o«ni/e nu \smeinenL is n dcsit dde, 
and tberefoie cum it tnvismt bei itv except is i rau>e of 
va s itisfaction 

But altliough It would be tluorctirdly possible to explain 
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the visible aspect of every natnial phenonicnoii - its shape, 
si/c, colour, and texture - in tenus of a luathcniautal formida 
del IV eel Ironi a sci of underlying laws, in piacticc the ta^k of 
doing so would not only be infimtcl'y labonous but utterly 
useless. Once it has been pointed our (ind Plato pointed it out 
neatly oiongh in the Phtlthu^) tb it beaut)/ is ulnuiattly icdur- 
iblc to inatheinitirs and that the ippKCUtion of beauty is 
nlmnatcly dependent on one’s ueogintion ot the inathe- 
niatical bJiavioui of th« unneist, all tint n tin. did is to cite 
a few exunples of complex ihyllunic bvlnviour md note the 
infinite \anct) of^ icsintaut ulitionJiips between slupc size, 
colour, ind rt\tuu Such r^liUoiiNlups cm (Mily be giaspcd 
intuitively, ind intuiti ^n is cjintc suflicicut foi then enjoyment. 
T\cn tlu sfhutistnmsl ippo) u h Ins tid intmtivt K, othi j \m»c 
be Will IK \ Cl be ibh tu M tcit the small p( it on of »li' uiuscise 
wlnrh Ik \\islie> to nn isuie, iiiH, indted, he will not be tblc 
lotniiinlit ‘ w ish to iiu i ut >ii( ispv et i nhei tlian another. 
Ihn th( liMiian must ids on nituitioii done, v hiK the utist 
is oiil\ 111 aitist bee lusc his intuiticv. uudeisl Hiding is so 
1ki i;!mi V d l^ I TiieiU th nt’iuol lo\c’ And he hi> coined 
the v\o d ‘bv nils’ preen ]\ bu msc Ih vjsins tc siicss the 
niruit'vi oi mi )] oils ij- { o h liiu eii ifivud ti dispense 
with im. isLiKinuK 

N ituK \\( Side . ,ej) levs nistincc of K^un whos\. nnllu- 
mitiL il bojs ihc CSC. c in ..,1 isp in its ( ntiuty and it g] mcc. 
Oiic oi cIk iiw IS the loguithimc pud oi the nmtdus slid! 
wlios^ iiiuhciniiim! fonnula is dcpUKlein npi n tin iitc of 
gioull )i th n luttlus, n In h c sustiiicts c idi ru\v see tun of 
its lb )d( K Ki its JKW dnnc'n^ious Anotnn is tlu peifcet 
spin re t t tlK soip bubble Vvlndi ow^s its shipc to Katnie’s 
detmn mUim ^ > enclose tlie maxnnui .olumcofaii witbm 
the innm inn u e \ ed t onnnung s n face C\itniiK thac is a 
nnld sitisiictuni lo lx derived hoin the conteinpUtton of 
peife'Ct spiieres and kiganthnnc spirah Both aie well within 
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the range of the scientist’s incasuniig instiuinents and the 
artist’s intuition. But such simple geonicti y is mcrciftilK i ue 
One has tsnly to examine a squaic toot ot vegetation in the 
neaiLSt patch ofhcdgeio\\ U' find oneself in i world of colour 
and fonn-rolationslijps that go fn beyond the power of 
niatheinatics to explain Lven the matlicmatirian who i cduc cd 
tliL soap bubble to a simple mathematical fcsiimila, in whuli 
the surface tension of soap-solution and the ‘law of the mini' 
mum enclosing aiea’ play then pait, soon begins to find him- 
self in dcepci watci as scion as t\\ o soap bubble> come together, 
and he has to examine tlie distoition to the sphenc d foim that 
icsults \sh<n a common suiface unites rhe two sphcies 1 he 
foinmla is moie clabo^atL, but is still \\<11 vvitlnn his erasjs, 
piovided hi ignores uieli compile itions as einienits of in 
piessing sideways on the eiK losing film I hi je Se)ip bubbh s 
gne him i snil moie loinplu ued foinmla, and five ilmost 
bathe the human mind And \et N itnu laicK pi ovules so 
simple a '•pectaele as a buiieh ol five snip bubbles 

The housewife v\lu> plunges lu i urns intcs a mass of ten 
tlioiismd bubbles and, iirteid of guuehng tliem rcvciently 
fiom aiiv fesree that might chstuib tlieii snifiee tension, reek- 
lessly iinse's hei luoluturs shut tluougli the miss n setting up 
a senes of sliil ting mewcnieiits th itai. still gov cine d bv m uhe- 
matus, but wliieb \^^mld diive any mirluin itieian who tiicd 
to find tbe'H foimula into a piennatuie giave As foi the foam 
thu drifts acioss the back ofeveiv bu'aking wave suiely the 
most aidcnt inatbcmatKian would be oveitikcn bv inusca <it 
the vet y notion of lefening its bebavioui to m itbematics Yet 
only matlcmalK'* can explain it it, and the tigci and the' 
sunflower and tlu cimmlus cloud and tlie tingle csf glass in 
the liedgciow. Ibat tangle is uo moic eliaotie than the n.iutilus 
shell Ol the soap bubble, but it is more infcrcstmg bee lusc its 
pattern has been determined by the interact, m of many laws. 
Evciy flower and cvci y grass stem in it is disposed to a fraction 
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of a millimetre m a pntteni that the eye delights to grasp, but 
which the nniid can never hope to analyse. Each stem, as it 
thrusts upv^ards, is directed by the proximity of other stems 
and Its own will to secure its share ol light and air; its curve 
IS the result of a balance between its length, its resilience 
(which vanes in a mathematical progression tliioiighout its 
length), and the weight of the ^ecd that gresws on the end of it. 
And each of these ingredients vanc^ both in itself and in its 
relationship to the others, fiom day to day, as the sap rises, 
as the seed npens. And since botanical i lassification divides the 
Older Cjiamineae into foity six tubes, and each tribe con- 
tains an average of five species, there arc between two and 
fhiec hundred kinds of grass, each with its different stem- 
length, resilience, and weight: each therefore producing a 
slightly different curve, each ciiivc modilicci by its immediate 
emu roil n lent. 

If anyisne doubts that an undcilvmg oiderhncss is at work 
e\ 11 in the most apparently chaotic patch ()f natural form, let 
him trv the effect of intcifenng with such a patch. I et him, 
foi example, lie up against a wall a stem of bramble that has 
been lying along the ground, oi let him blast out a quarry 
fiom a hillside. Immedialelv ms oe is atffn ted with i sense of 
something amiss, of a pattern disturbed. The leaves that had 
arianged themselves so carefully to c.<tth the sunlight are now 
disaiianged and wull lequirc at least a week to rcorgaiii. c 
themselves. 1 lie curvature of the hillside, the piocluct of cen- 
turies, has l(wt Its inevitability. At least a cemrury will be 
iccpned lo re pan these intcrfcienccs with Nature’s fcsimiilac. 

Under such circumstances it is evident that science and 
mathematics can do no more than offc. \ set of rough, though 
valuable, pcnntcis. They can open a door to the jungle, but, 
once tbioiigh the door, cMilv intuition can find the w’ay. The 
scientist can explain the sphere, the liexagon, and the spiral; 
he can account for the soap bubble, the honeycomb, and the 
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nautilus shell. He can point out tliat Nature’s tendency to pro- 
duce spherical and circular forms, owing to the ‘law of mini- 
niuni containing areas’, also tends to result, owing to the ‘law 
of tight packing’ and Nature’s disinclination to waste space, 
in hexagonal planes and solids with a hexagonal section. For 
die next regular umt of circles is a unit of seven - a central 
circle with six surrounding circles, each touching its neigh- 
bours and the central circle (Fig. i). And wdicn, as in the case 



nc. 1. Cjidt> riG. i. Hexagons 

} !(.. 3. logantljmic Spiral 

of die honeycomb, a number of these new units are being 
formed siimd raucously, the pressure from cich unit on its 
neighbour tends to flatten the sides into a hexagon, or a tighdy- 
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packed colony of hex ii^oiis ip nhicli onl) tht free outer sur- 
faces arc allowed m retiiii the eircnlu section they lon^ for 
2) He can thus leeount for Nature’s supply of angles of 
120'', )ust IS he can account foi ingles ol 90 b\ the law of 
grivity which, working at light ingles to the horizontal sur- 
face of the eaitli, compels for es impj , ill gi owing things to 
achieve then cc]uilibnuui b\ pi< gicssing veitic llv It, 111 a 
i iowinxr pi int the foie c of gi ivit_y is nioeliticd h\ the iddition 
ol centiiiugil toicc, the diucti of giowth is distorted 
As tor the i idinnc -.pn il | lodiicc 1 by me)St shells and 

found thr nighoi t inauiic n luu foi ximplc in the i un’s 

he^rn, the in ith untie il it 1 1 lulx d pene^ in on i iie (>f giou th, 
IS oiu of the h w thai eai b sem it \v03k in 1 ugish objects It 
iiisc fiom 1 ^comeriK il j i< u ion ^ ^ 1 ^ id > 2 , 

(te ) 1 H IV a seiies of Int'. with I i^g hs rclifed in 1 Geo- 

metric il progression md joining u iccnistint n >le coin^ect 
th indcswiili I (Live ind tU k uli is i logaiitlimic spn il 
I he stieini r e ui p lilt out too r] It It i\cs, which ^lun the 
eeiuril lendeiiey tt) lx eiicilii n thw iiteelin tlutctcsiie b\ 
tile 1 nen nt t n of ih i ( >Kes \ h J lx cm mcasint but 

tu 1 t il \ ly nnhisniid Ih 1 is lUiiim 'eat i loughh cii- 

culu I kt nu l 1 ( i\t It s I ig ) ed )r llittih suit lets 
St ttlxe^ I iwetn SCI us u 1 Jilting ribs but sesm force 

CO 1 I I ! !u iL ^ 1 1 ^ o \ w iow m p (Sj oition i then 

mgit elo e } s from ch U li ilu c uu il rih whii,!! eonUiiics 

the lux of tlx U n ii \ Inch tl ^ k if is supptiUed I lx icsiilt 
X still iioi >hci!cK bu i cii k siippOiUd it i pev ill winch is 
not Its ; i 1 le \^Set d ig im on p | 7 ) 

With I ^ I I k d i i >lla f( lee e nix', intf pUy ~ \ foiee 
tliU s >nx ic is( n et>n i xhets the ^ \ oi ‘mnniniiin v.n- 
ek) mg 0 met deuniid 1 1 ngei eontoui in piopoition to 
the iiei enclosed 1 his eoiiti idietory force piodiucs i leaf 
of gieiter complevit\ ihm tint of tlx lustuiLium ind the 
iiioie the force asserts itself the gieatei will that complexity 
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be. The scii.idoiis of the buttcicup or the delphinium leaf 
arc mote complex than those of the lupin The llnstle finds it 
necessary to weave backwards and forwaids tlirec-diinension- 
ally, wliilc the paislo) and c nly giecns c.iuy ihe same pioccss 
to fantastic lengths 

But all thl^ IS meu kindcigaitcn stuff The soap bubble, the 
honeycomb, and t\cn the paisley ate mathcinatieally expli- 
cable T1 k> ofiei cleuuntary piobleins in natmal geomcti) 
coinpaicd with the tnicr, the oak tree, oi llie bi caking wa\c. 
Yet the diftei one CIS only one of dtgue 1 rom the point of viev\ 
ofnitinal science, they loc'» aie expicssiblc in tci ms ofa mathe- 
matieal foimula. line, the foimnli would be tc^o long and 
weMnsomc fen the human mind to giasp, but the point I wish 
to establish IS that tlie si/e, shape, eoloui, aiul behaMoui of a 
tigct ( onfoim just as iigidh to a set of inesi^piblc laws as do 
those of the soip bubble , and that though the bubble em lot 
piaMual purposes be icduced to statisties wlnh' the tigei c lu- 
not, they aie both well within the gt<isp of human intnilion 
Indeed, intuition only begins to c'njo\ its( If sv)nu when' vhout 
the point whcie mcasuieiihut is getting out of it^ depth it 
can follc^w the icgulti s(e|uenc( of iliytlnnic chingcsiii the 
form and piogtess of th<' bi caking wave it can chviue the 
yee/i/tf/Kc?//}' dmiunshiDg intensity of eoloui bel\\cen tlicfote- 
gie^Lilid and the icmote distance esf a lindseape oveing to lire 
deiisU\ of the atmosphere. And in doing all this it can hnou’ 
thatn is in eontae t with a mathematical ^^orld w ithont needing 
to rcdiKc Its kiiowkxlgc to statistics 

But intiuuoii is (onceined witli sometlnng besides know 
ledge. It IS conccined wath enjoyment. And in piopoition as it 
enjoys as wtU as knows, it adds vahu to /(/cZ. Tlie moment the 
human being begins to cvaminc piefciciues as well as things, 
he his mtwed into a icalm ni which the wand ‘beauty’ has to 
be added to his vocabulary, but because, he has examined 
things as well as preferences, the word ‘beauty ’ will have for 
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l(p roji Bisk sh pe ot k t N isviirtiiun lupin 
AluiiJlt rni BiUURUp Ikistk C Lirl\ Gncn 
IkK 1)1 ton Bmitrtup L lurd 

him i more stable found \lioii i more t \plieU m^ aning Know- 
ine; tint beauty and mithnnitics tu relied, he ^vlll be ible 
to «• i\e himself i ^ood el^ d ed lime hy tiMiiii; to define what 
the ichtiemshipis ind tvi ivend tlu eiioi eif issinniii^ the. ti nth 
of the very thm^ he wishes to pienc thereby ai 2;iuiig in a 
(iiclc 

P\eii Ruskiii alkms himself to be diawii into this kind of 
crroi In Seetion i e>f the sceond volume of Modern PiWJftr:^ 
(written m 1845), he made a serious attempt to analyse the 
nature of beauty m 1887 he re-read what he had wr tten and 
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added a sciics of notes, of which the following is an extract 
from a note on his chapter on ‘Typical Beauty': ‘1 ought to 
have given one or two typical examples of the practical apph- 
cation of the foregoing section and to have shown how, for 
instance, a wild rose is pretty because it has concentric petals 
because each petal is bounded by varying curves - because 
the curves arc dual and symmetrically opposed, and because 
tlie five petals are bent into the form of a cup,’ etc. All of 
which is meaningless until it has been proved that concen- 
tricity, vanatiem of curvature, symmetiy, and so on arc in 
themselves beautiful. 1 he argument that a rose is pretty 
because it is like a cup merely jsrompts the question, ‘Why 
is a cup pretty?’ noubtlccs Ruskin did not tliink it worth 
■while to labour what seemed to him obvious, but he was cer- 
tainly under an obligation to sho\\ ti*Iiy concentiii^ty is prefer- 
able to eccentricity and svinmctiy to asymmetry. 

Ill attempting to discover such ‘whys’, one can only work 
backw’ards, noting and collecnng types of form ackuiiwlcdgcd 
as beautiful, and then analysing their mathematical origin. 
But to do sc^ IS certainly possible. If, for example*, the Mass 
Observation mi'thod wtTe to disclose (as I suspect it would) 
a general agreement that a riasturtuiin leal is [»leasajiter to 
contemplate than a plain green cm le set at right angles to a 
stem that jcniis it lu the exatr centre, and that a lupin leaf is 
pleasanter than a nasturtium, it would be sale to deduce that - 
other tilings being equal - the inteiaclioii of two laws pio- 
diiccs beauty more cMsily than the opeiatiun of one, that the 
interaction of three laws is more potent stiJl, cUid so on, up 
to that point when the pattern becomes too cojiiplcx u-j grasp. 
And then, icmembenng the rather irritating fussiness ol the 
parsley and the curly green, one could add a rider to ihe effect 
that the lavvs must be fairly evenly^ balanced. When one law 
gets the bit between its teeth at the expense of the others, 
the result is eccentric and therefore disturbing, 
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So far, then, one can say that beauty is the underlying 
mathematical behaviour of phenomena apprehended intui- 
tivcl) . And that it vanes objectively with the number of inter- 
active laws and the resultant mathematical complexity, and 
subjectively with the mtuition of the beholder. In view of that 
clumsy but accurate statement, Rnskin’s note on the wild rose 
will have to be worded i ithci differently. Is it tine that a wild 
rose is pietty beenuu it lia^- conccntiic petals? If one accepts 
RusLui’n ‘becau’^e’ as the opeiative wend, then an oichid or a 
sweet pea must be tin icvt isc of pretty m so far as they are 
imt coiici nine in plan 11 a losc’s cup-shipcd section is the 
can^L beauty, then pci haps the hly\ wine-glass-shaped 
section may lob it (^f beauty But if one takes the circular 
plan and th( cu}i-shaped stctiou as i simple mathematical 
basis for a flower, one of manv possible diffeient but equally 
satisfictcny bases, but neiding a go(Kl deal mote added com- 
phxity bcfoie it can be accepted is beautiful, then oue is 
ciiUtL d tc> us( the woid * because’ A losc, one can say, is 
beautiful because it cvintains (i) tin piifect symmctiy of a 
circle putialh conti idict.d by (2) the iinpu feet s)inmetry^of 
a peiitagini, remfoued by (^) the Inlateial symmetry of each 
of Its tn e petals, which maxts >oleiabic (4) the subtlety of the 
cuiYC tint bounds each petal, plus (5) the cnp-sliapcd section: 
the whok hi mg given uinry by its pink n^loui, which m 
Its uiin IS given a slight vanciy of tuiu by (7) « dot pemng of 
the colour towaids the centre, and i slight aaiicty of texture 
by (8) tlu coiitiasr b» tween the smooth siuface of the petals 
and tlic lough coic of stailuu^ in the ccntie In othci wesrds, 
tlicic arc eight diffeient vwual elc meins foi the eye to grasp, 
and no single one of them ha > obtuin ^ "he uppe r hand Indeed, 
so cvciilv b danced ate thc> that the element of siupiise or 
slight discomfoit is missing lienee Ruskm uses the w^oid 
‘pietty ’ lather than ‘beautiful ’ 1 1 id hr chosen an 01 chid, the 
woid would have been inappi opuatc. 
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This brings me to a second condition for beauty, one that 
will be of immense importance when we come to examine 
the meaning of the word ‘taste’. A certain percentage of 
apparent disobedience must take place among the picvailing 
obedience an admixture of unimelligibility among the intel- 
ligibility, of sLii prise among the familiar and the expected 
The intuition in its perpetual assessment of icstlietic values 
must occasionally be baffled, or it will become boud and lose 
Its sensitivity Hence it is necessary that among the roses there 
should be in occasional orchid, whose pattern is a little more 
difficult to grasp Oi the elements of the familni md baffling 
may even be mixed in a single object to picwidc the correct 
balance between the pictt} which is not biffling enough and 
the biz in c which is too biffling A simple, casiK intelligible 
shape, like the lame 1 Kvif, cm be made moic intc ic sting by the 
addition of a slightly baffling piucni of pots the inoic 
difficult shape of the buttercup leaf, sucli a pattciii would be 
too disturbing (See diagram on p 47) 

Doubtless It would be possible to chscovci exactl) wbal the 
necessary percentage of uiifamiliaiity is, foi it must he fauly 
constant both in art and Naluie With regard to Nature, winch 
picsents a spvctielc moie 01 less f imiliu to eve r\ one, there is 
little divergence of cjpiiuon, and such diveigciici is exists 
will pic:>bcibl) be lugely tlic result of local conch tienis 1 c'> the 
Dutchman, accustomed to level phms, the unt imili u cieniciit 
will take the foim of .in octasnnial mountain , to the inhabitant 
of a mountainous icgion an occasninal expanse oflcvr I countiy 
woulel prc')viJe the necessary slight shock, but in ait the case 
IS different, foi the extent and intensity of each man’s exper- 
ience of w orks of art vane s enormously, and eacli man, act ord- 
mg to the extent of liis expeiieiicc, will have a different norm 
of familiarity and therefore a different set of requirements to 
provide him with the necessary shock. The percentage of 
un familiarity he needs will be the same in each ease, but the 
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stvlistK idioms with \\hi< h he is familial \m 11 be different. To 
the man wlio accepts iht idu)m ot the Venetian High Renais- 
sance as the notm, the distoifions of el Circco will be sufficient 
to satisfy his needs, and those of l^icassvs \m11 go fai beyond 
them. He will thcicfoie be stimulated by cl Greco and dis- 
gusted by Picasso. This phcmomeiKsn must, however, be inoie 
fully discussed m a latci chapter Heie 1 am conceincd to note 
niily that one of the necessities foi beaut) is a shght admixture 
of unf.iiiiiliaiity oi uumtclhgibility in the mass of famihantv 
oi intelligibility In tin t>.iminition of single and smallish 
objects like lca\es oi Howeis, this admixcuie is nnpoitant. As 
soon as the C)e taekles ku gt i composite units, containing more 
Msual ekmeiUs - a wade stictch of country, hu example - the 
balance of fumh u with uiifainihu is ilmo^t snic to iJpist 
itself auto;intR ilK , since fumhriit) is the icsult of icpetition 
and Nature will ahiuwt ■ilwa)s piovidc enough appaient 
exceptions t('> hei en\u iulc‘ m am eivc'ii landscape 

A good tcsi f(M b^uit^ e't fenin < in be found in the con- 
foimatieni esf menintuns winch ha\e been shaped b) the 
eouutiti teigetlui e)f a vast numbci ol natuiai foices. Stiatified 
lock IS he)iizontdl\ dcpessiud, the'ii tilted and bie>kcii mte:) 
misses h\ vede line eiiei^ ih n possibly siucseRhe'd and 
moulded b) gla* lal action, and finalK c.iived into subtlct 
subsiehus sliapcs b) ')treams whe> ‘ action v.iiics wath ihc 
pace and xoluiiu e^f the watci and he \ai\ing icsisianecR cn 
biittlcuessix ol the uhk oaci which thev flow, and which still 
fin then niodifx the c'liigmal ciiivnuic h) depositing and le- 
an aiigmg the debus thc\ caive out ot the mam mass. Ihe 
Ksnltant fa ms arc capable cd infinite xaiiot), beiutifiil oi less 
beautiful in pie'jpoiuon to the balane e of foiecs that have been 
at wa:)ik Fhc fe^othills, fc>i example, lu the Iserc \alle) near 
Gicnoblc have a shghtl) unsatisfactc^i y chaiactcr because the 
stiatification is too lusi'^tcnt, and the subsequent nltmg and 
breaking seems not ter have been modified by the action of 
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streams. There is too great a preponderance of straight lines, 
too httlc admixture ot curvature. The mountains of the Savoy 
alps, on the other hand, that rise behind these foothills, are 
thoroughly satisfactoi y. But take in both foothills and alps 
at a single glance, as one easily can fiom half-way up the 
opposite side of the valh'y, and the slight uncoiitliness of the 
foothills gives an added piquancy, the piquancy of a musical 
discord, the whole. 

Or, to take a nion^ exnemc case, mountains like Etna or 
Fujiyama which have been formed by a single, simple proccss- 
namely, tin* steady flow of lava rathating from a central crater 
till the mountain has built itself up into an aliuo'-t perfect 
cone - such mountains me in theniselvvs rcdioiis to the eye, 
since tlieu form is too ('ibvnous to pioside snftuienr exeicisc 
foi the anilvueal huiilty. Bin since they occur sc' as to 

constitute exceptions, they acquro lu'-aitv hy tlie ven fart 
of their uufanuliaiirv. A counUssid: dotted with them would 
be v;eaiis(niie in the extieme. 

It is this peipctLial balance ol coinpeluig element^ in Natuie 
which Jeterniines the dinpe of our aestlictic appetites and oi^r 
consequent assessinenl of what is oi is in)t beautifu! m Natnic. 
To analyse or even to catalogue t^ pu al examples would be 
uscKss. It is suiTicicm for my purpose to catahiguc their kinds. 

Ftniu, m Its own light, I h.wc .iluady glanced at, iulicK to 
show liow iiicxliaustiblc arc its possibilities. But m addition to 
isolated foim there is that subdivision of toriii kin^vui as tex- 
ture which i an vaiy from the gloss of lalni w^ilci through the 
matt surface of a meadow to the longhness (T a pebbled shore. 

Froportion - a roiweiUcnt shorthand wx;)rd to expies> rela- 
tionships of size - plays an imsaspcctrdly impoitaiit prut in 
visual experience, being an inevitable ])jodiict of function. 
For example, the thickness of an animal’s legs relative to the 
bulk of its body is a function of the strength of bone. The 
elephant, reduced to the size of a horse, would at once appear 
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inappropriately proportioned, for the eye has already divined 
the matlieinatical proportion underlying the construction of 
both animals. The proportions that are correct m a butteifly 
w^ould be grotesque in a bird. Even the angles which seem 
natural in the chain of the Alps would be nnronvincing in 
the Lake District. 

Finally, the plienomcnon of cohnir, winch, partly because 
oi its importance but m uiily because in certain fundamental 
respects n is different in kind from the plKnomcnon of form, 
must be dc.ilt with at greater length. 

Colour as a piodtict of function is a far more difficult prob- 
lem to grasp even intuitively, and I suspect that wliat is called 
‘beauty’ of colour m Nature may depend on a kind of mathe- 
iihitics that has never been properly understood and which 
I have no iiUt'ntioii of analysing. 

Ill one sense the fdicnonica<m of coJcMir lends itself to more 
stnctl) scientific cxainniation than tlic phenomena of shape 
o: mass, since it can more easil) be isf>]atcd m the laboratory 
and submitted to experimental treatment. Hence tlie number 
of books fi om New ton’s OiHtch^ onwards setting forth theories 
of eoloni . Since, how ever, im )st of these arc based on spectrum 
anaKsis and the exannnanon of tr.insmittcd light - light 
coloured by tlie transparent objects through which it passes - 
the) arc of little use to the man who i roncciiicd with normal 
visual expcnciiec, which js mainly the effect of remitted light - 
light coloured bv opaque objects which throw it back. 

‘Noimal visual oxpcricnec’, as far as colour is concerned, 
IS extremely strange and complicated. For although colour 
and form aie both ‘piopcitics’ of any given ohiect - a leaf is 
heart-shaped and if is also green - yet s ^nieliow one feels tliat 
form IS a more inalienable pic^perty than colotii, since colour 
is more subject to interference than is form. The greenness of 
a leaf may become bliKiicss in the far distmce, or purpleness 
in shado\^^ or even redness at sunset. 
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These interferences are of course easily explained when we 
remeinbci that the apparent coloni of an object is the icsultof 
a combination between its own ‘local’ colour and that of the 
light that falls on it, and that undci circumstances whcit the 
colour of light can be conti oiled in the theatre foi example, 
where coloured gelatines can be interposed between the source 
of light and the illuminated object - an abiionnal set of 
chromatic conditions can be aitificiilly cr».atcd with th( 
greatest ease. 

‘Normal conditions’, both for the seicntist m the laboi itory 
and the layman in the open ur, consist of what is known is 
‘white light’ falling on what arc known is ‘colouicd’ objects 
For the scientists a vist field of usciich is open in both 
directions Since Newton’s Optuk^ was wj nun, the bchivioiir 
of light and the natuic of coloui hwe btcii closcK studied 
but the results of the seientitie it seal eh of Helf^iholtz ind 
Ostwald - even the amateurish speculations ol Goethe ue 
of little use to the acsthcticiaii who is concerned with eoloin 
as a factor eif bcaiuy, or to the h}man, wht) circs \ ti) little 
what makes a ticc green oi \ geniiiiim red, but is imnienstlv 
interested in the effect of colour on his emotion'll lift 

The scientist fan relate ftirm to fune tion mou t aa1\ th in he 
can relate coloui to fuuetion And e\en when he can prove, 
for example, that the hue of a Hower is an nnpoitmt fattoi 
in Its attractiveness to insects, he is woiking on too small a 
scale for his discoveries to be of rc'dl assistance to aesthetics 
Moreovci, his researches lca\c out of account the greater 
part of the layman’s everyday experience of colour The 
layman’s colour cxpciicu^'c of the world he lives m consists of 
various surfaces which possess the attribute of colour ‘in their 
own right’ or ‘local’ colour (which attribute depends on the 
molecular structure of the suiface) modified b) (a) the inten- 
sity of the light that illuminates them, and [b) the variation 
from whiteness of the light owing to interference between 
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the source of light - the suii - winch scientists agree to call 
‘white’ and the illunnnated object Tlicsc two ‘conditions’ 
of hght, having nothing to do with molecular structuie, 
are more easily and moie quickly altered than ‘local’ colour. 
Nature constantly produces the same effects that in the theatre 
aic produced by diinincis that reduce C3r inn ease the amount 
of light, or by cokuired gelatines that alter its cc^lour. 

Ev ciy da\\ n and ever^ dusk is an in stance of a stepping up or 
dininimp^ down of the amount of light. And the earth’s 
atmosplicrc is a coloiucd gelatine that vaucs in its effect 
with cveiy houi c^f tlie di), anci can at sunnsc and sunset 
pioduce the most violent distuibanccs, tuimng the sun 
crimson ciadiiatiug the normalK blue sky from emerald 
green tn gold and the iioimall) white clouds from gold 
tlnongh pale losc to lilac Even at midday the chromatic 
inuifeiencc of a moisiuic-l idcn atmospheie on distant objects 
(i e (sbjccts seen thiough greater amount of itinospheic) 
is well enough known to need no desciiptioii or explanation. 
It these modifuations that confuse the issue. They aie not 
piopcuics of the c'tbjccL itself but of the conditions under 
vs Inch it IS seen. And the aitist the specialist in ‘seeing’ - 
seems uisuikiivlIy to have felt this ‘'Cparation between the 
iiitnnsjc charactci of objects and their tcmpoiar)’’ appcaiancc 
so strongK chat not until the middle of the sixteenth century 
did he begin sciioush to turn his afcntion to the pc^ssibihties 
of light, and not until the middle of the mneteenth did he 
study moie than supcincull) the appatettr as opposed to the 
Jctal ccsloui of c')b]cets And even then the study of such 
phcnc3mcna was largely confined to Einopc Oriental art has 
consistently refused to take moie than a pcifunctor) interest 
in the impact of light, oi m any but ‘inherent’ colour. 

Truth of colour was ihcicforc a nnich latci object of the 
artist’s attention than truth of foim. Before the sixteenth 
century the painter pci mitted Iniiisclf to iiivciir colour schemes 
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that had far less relationship to his chromatic experience of 
Nature than his forms had to the observed shapes of the 
objects he represented. 

It would therefore seem that our ideas of what colour 
relationships are beautiful and a hat arc not arc far less con- 
ditioned by direct cxpciicncc Nature than our ideas of 
beauty of tonn. Hut here I may be w rong. It may be that our 
attention to the pl'ienom(‘non csf uppiirent colour m Nature is 
so recent a growth that our aesthetic appetites for colour arc 
at present in an e^tienicly piumtive stage. It is not many 
dccadts since the Impressionists in attempting t<.) portray 
truth of colour, began to pamt pic tin cs that seemed to con- 
temporary eyes chiomalically ugly. It is only since the last 
decades of the nineteenth cvntiiry that die typicil Impics- 
siomst cc>loiir '.clienies havv' prodiucJ such an effect on our 
colour appetites tliar wt h.ive b(‘gun to demand, ni the name 
of beauty, a set of colour harmonics diat wcic originally 
presented to us in the name of (mill. 

Tins lefercDce to painnug ma\ seem an iiielcvant digression 
in a chaptci dealing with a(^tlKtK appetites based on visual 
cxpeiience of Nature ami a sense of bcMuty depciieh'iii on ilic 
recognition of natinal law But our knowledge of the laws 
that produce colour is so fragmcMitary , and the fact that the 
Jaw^s themselves aie of two kiiiels unrelated to each other, 
makes the woild of colc'ur e'xtrcmely difiiciilt to discuss. 
The enjoyment of colour raiinot easi!) he thought of as the 
intuitive imdei standing (Tan luider lying niarheinalK al system. 
For that rcasem one* is ce^mpellcd Us turn to the ai list to find 
evidence of his experience of colour as embodied in his 
picture'. Naturally Ins picture is more than a mere account 
of his experience: it is an ordered intensification of it. None 
the less, the nature of his exponent c of the world lived in can 
be roughly deduced from the picture he painted. 

Now, although man’s cxpeiicnce of colour is quite evidently 
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divided into two departments, a ccitain amount of overlapping 
of the two has always taken place. Even the primitives reluc- 
tantly ac'knowledgcd a certain amount of interference with 
local colour caused by the mtei veiling air. Their distances, 
for example, are conventionally bliici than their foregrounds. 
Bill more violent intei feren^'es. such as occur at sunset or 
suniisc, vcie studiously avoided. Perhaps the firvt attempt 
sciiously to tickle a major nitcihrcncc with normal colour 
IS tlie sky, and to some exidit the liudscapc, in Giovanni 
Bellini’s ‘Agony, in the tiiolen’ of about 146s. And a good 
many modern panitcis, iliough their eyes liadbecn opened to 
the phenomenon of interference by the inipressiomsts, have 
dclibci ateK stressed niliei cut at tlie expense of apparent colour. 

The vvliclc question behnig'., of comse, to a latci stage in 
thi'i inquiry, but tins buef digit :>sion 1, inxessnry here if only 
ti^ suggest that coloin -expeiionct n m some way. m its very 
iiatuic, clifFcicnt riom foi in-c'tpcncnce. Scientific illy speak- 
ing, the diffcieuce n betwten passive anc^ active cxpetieiicc. 
hoi the apprehension of foiin depends on an active explora- 
tion by tlie eye winch actually nioi c\ as it follows contour 
01 }M‘ses acu'^s the suifa<e of an ohjccr, accumulating and 
coiiclatiijg images. Wheu s v.s»loiir is \ mere sensation - a 
submission of the o tin i a j‘cipctual bombaidmeut of light 
r.i)*' of \ai)oiis \va\e]t.ngths. 1 his mav seem, for practical 
puipos( s, a vtiy slight <hfi 'icmc, b it lu f ict it is iT the first 
iinpoi taiice. I be education of the j^iiscs, like the education of 
cvcj V otln i fac ulty, is likcK to be more complete and lasting 
if the pupil h.e taken an actixo pait in Ins own education. 
The apprehension of form n the u euU of in eiloit : the appre- 
hension of colour the lestilt of iiotliing more than the sensi- 
bility of tlie n tinal ncx vis. hoim has m be read as c:)nc leads a 
book: coloui can only be experenced as one experiences a 
hot hath. It IS not an accident th.at makes it possible to speak 
of warm or cool colours. The same kind of vocabulary could 
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not be appbed to shape 1 here is difFci ciicc be tv\ ceii ‘looking*, 
which implies attentiveness, md ‘seeing’, which is no moie 
tlian a sensation of the optie ner\t One loohs at form one 
coloui Attentiveness plays little or no pait in our 
eiijoYii^cnt ot it 

For these leiscsns enn feeling Ioj beauty in eealoui is inoic 
sen Slums md less intellectual thin emi feeling foi beaut) in 
foini Few ei disagreements inse md i set of ibsolute icsihetu 
aalucs IS inoie e isih irined at The kii d of to! >ur sensation 
that satisfies the noimal human e\e mi) be based to some 
extent on the kind esf coloui SLiisitiesns rh \L nesnnall) gleet 
the eye in N ittie the balanee between the ueas of blue sk\ 
giceia fields white md gre\ elouds nd o em but it also 
depends esn the meelnmsm of the e\e itself, the musunt of 
stimulus reeeived b\ the iieiaes of the u tin and the imoinit 
eif tatieue to winch the) i«e sub)eeteei 

Ph) siologists appe ir u ugue thit coloin sensitions aie 
communicated to the bi un b) the innmiuiable iitive endings 
of the KtiniliKiae which iie in mge d in group cuhgroup 
sensitive to a different set e>f a\ ave lengths whieh ir ti mslites 
into eedoui sensitions F leh gK)U| can be stimulitcd b\ the 
coloui tes w hieh It i'' (iisitivi inel i in eommuni ite icsthetie 
pic isure. hy means of it it can ilso be f itigueel md < m ihete- 
foie eommumeite lesthctic diseomfe^it bv being subjeeteel 
to unduK pioloiiged oi undiil) mteiist sen itions 

It is not a ejucstion of brightness but of h n moii) and man) 
attempts have been m ide te estibhsh liws of chiomitic 
harmoiia Most of them have be( n both tedious md iiiide- 
qiiitc, IS indeed the) wcie bound to be foi the simplei laws, 
based on the contrast of complenaeiitar) ee^loui md the 
relatieanship of prim ir\ to secondary colours, can be stited in i 
few words, while the conaplexitv dial oceiiis m Nature at 
almost cveiy tuin is far beyond an ilvsis, si ice so many factors 
aic involved Rclitive luminosities, to which I shall return m 
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a iiioiiicnt; relative tones - the contrast of light with dark; 
relative brilliancies - the contrast of bright and dull; relative 
areas - the contrast of small with large; juxtaposition - the 
distance between areas, all play then part. And, as with the 
mathematics of foiin, so with the physiology of colour, it is 
easy to lay down general primipks but impossible to work 
them out in practical detail Again, only the intuition can 
grasp such relationships The curious may derive a little mild 
amnsenK'iit fiom peuising the hboiioiis list c^f cc^ntrasts and 
hirmonics tabuLlc'd by C he viciiil ( Flu Pniuipk^ of Harmofty 
and Contract of Ce/o/rrs), but only the pedant could find them 
useful. 

Attracted by the kncwvledgc that colcsur sensations, like 
sound sc'iisations, au the ic^ult oi the impact esf mcasuiablc 
w avelciigtlis, theoiists ln\c ittempud to formulate laws of 
chiomatic haimoii) band on inathematK s. But to work out 
a set of laws of haimoii) at all compaiablc to the laws of 
musical harmony his alwa)s piovcci nnpiacticablc mice the 
nuisRi in IS only ccmceiiied with a continuous single sequence 
of 1 el uioiiships, wluieas oui visual e\p^ iicncc exists in space, 
ind the tune sequence is lepliccd b\ an area, cvci) portion 
of which IS scui simiilt iiHoiisly Under such conditions the 
onK laws that can be foimulatcd aic those imposed b) the 
inhcunt iiatuic of colcnii itself 

The simplc'st of these laws wa hinted at just now% \hcii I 
refeiied to the rclatn c luminosities of voloiii One of the most 
icmaikiblc featuics of what is called ‘fully situratcd colour’ - 
colon; tint is at its miMimiin of piiiit>, lunthcr lightened by 
the addition of white not darkened by th icUition of black - 
IS that cac h one has its viw n standard of lummosUy. Looking at 
a spcctinm, wheie all the colouis ate fully satin itcci, one is 
immediately conscioio of a climax - i climax not of brilliance 
cdluic but c^f brightness of light - somewhat about the centre, 
where the yellows and yellowish greens reside, and of a 
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diminishing scale of biightness towards the blues on one side 
and the reds on the other It is possible tor the iitist to interfere 
with tins nitural climax, to |uxtipoA( a diik )»cllo\\ with a 
pale blue, but he docs so at his pen! just is i composet intro- 
duces 1 cacophoii) of sound at 1 is pen! Nature hei self indulges 
frequently in such eieophomcs md oiil) maniens to conceal 
the fact that she is gi'vnig pun to the evt by the piocess, which 
I shall refci te> latci, of gnmg plcisiiie te^ the mind 

1 hael often suspected that this might be so and i striking 
proof of it occurred some time igo when I was looking it a 
set of colour traiispncncies in i phote^gi iphic exhibition 
Tluown on to n sticcn ni i diik loo ii tliese coloin photo- 
graphs were suipnsingly true to Nniirc ri then chromitic 
values ind I found fhit I could it will utrcul tliein either is 
actual \icws seen tlnonghthc windows of idiikcntd room n 
as punted pictuus hung ig ui st \ black wall In^almosi ev n 
case flaming sunsc ts sunlit a^nekns < owdvd w itli dclplnniiims 
.uid poppies, vhilehen ni pink jumpers pla\iiij with eiiici ilJ- 
gi ct n balls on goVlen sands nv d eiiclniitiug when thought 
of as aetuxl Jail ( eiu md disgnsangl) tasteh s ind 
diseoidaiit when thoi ght of as punted picUii s (^ee ision \]\y 
cspcciall) in hei qui ter iwiMt moods ~ Nuuu nioihutd i 
good coloin seheii e latliei like i Win tkr nocturne but In r 
lapses Aiito good taste weie iinbelies ibly i ue 1 his pioee^s exf 
adding or subtraeting ir will ill the issociations thxt lie bt hind 
the speetxcle of N xtiiu is xot e xsily aehkvtd under normal 
conditions TJere, by shcci elnuce weic provided the labena- 
toiy conditions undei whieh it could be done Chie lould 
eithci piiticipatc ni il w moving pi>eintry of i sunset by 
‘watching’ it, or one could see it objectively as in <sMy m 
colour-and-foini xrrangemeiit The chfteieiice between the 
two was unexpectedly distuibing 

Even ap n t from her elisicgard of colour hari lony, theic is a 
decided lack of colour b ilancc iii Natuic On the whole, she is 
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timid in her use of the warm end of the spectrum. The pre- 
ponderance of green, blue, and grey(vegetation,sky,and cloud) 
over red, yellow, and orange, which are usually limited to 
minute areas such as flowers, berries, and the smaller animals, 
is remarkable, and artists instinctively redress the balance. A 
range of colour harmonies which would be exotic and 
unfamiliar in Nature arc a commonplace in art. 

Al] this is discouraging evidence on which to base a theory 
that oui standards of visual beauty are based on appetites 
engcjidcred by our visual experience. At the opening of tliis 
chapter, 1 stated with some conviction that we cannot criticize 
Nature, since, being part of Nature, we have no outside stan- 
dards wherewith to judge it. And yet here is an important 
department of natural plicnomcaia which can be criticized. 
7 licre can be only one icason for this breakdown of what I 
once regarded as an axiom - namely, that in regard to colour 
a standard of beauty thh s exist independcjit of the world of 
phenomena, a standard f<'>r which the key lies m the mech- 
anism of the eye itself 

Clerk -Max well (in a lecture to the Royal Society) hinted at 
this when be said, ‘it seems iliiu>st a truism to say that colour 
is a sensation. . . . Some in-]uirers have supposed that they 
ought to study the properties ot pigments; others that they 
ought to analyse the rays light. They have sought for a 
knowledge of colour by examining something in external 
nature - something outside themselves. Now it the sensation 
wc call colour has any laws, it must he sometliing in our own 
nature that determines these laws.' And yet in another place 
he argues that the matliematics ot wave frequencies can have 
nothing to do with these laws because no mechanism tor 
counting could possibly distingnisb bctv/ofii such astronomical 
frequencies as 447 billion per second, which are seen as red, or 
the 570 billion that produce the sensation of green. But surely 
^ if the verb ‘to count’ means anything, it means to translate 
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a number into a symbol, and a chioinatic sensation is as valid 
a symbol as an aiabic figinc. If the retinal nerves could not 
‘count’ fiequencics, they would be unable to distinguish the 
frequencies that piodiue what we call ‘giecn’ fiom those we 
cairied’. 

Every eonsideiation foices us to the conclusion that the 
woild of ctshun, as we know it, is not only pre^duced on a 
diifcieiitl) cesnstiutt(d chain of cause and e fleet fiom the 
woild of foim, but th \t oui own appieheiisKni of it is different 
in kind. The difleienee is lathe'r like that between an .iJphabet 
and a dictionary lioin a chctionai) we can extract and 
arrange words and establish lelatieniships between them, since 
each w^ord canics with it its eswn little burden of meaning. 
And b) an intelligent loe of the dietionai)/ we ouisclve\ if 
w^e hvive a ‘meaning’ to c'xpress, can pioduce lircTatuie In 
fact, only thiough en'^ knowledge ol the cTietionaiv can we 
develop a sense of what is, or is not, appiopiiate in limaturc. 

But the (olenits we ai('»und us, like the letteis c)f the 
alphabet, are not ehuged with meaning I ikc lett^ is, the\ can 
be aiMiiged in gioups, and onl)^ when that has been done can 
the) ncquiie a meaning. 

Now Nature puwidc‘s no Lountcipait to the colour- 
alphabet - unless It be tlu laiubow, w liieh pieseiU> itself loo 
rarely to be used is a snndaid woik uf icfeience This ilphabct 
IS not p.iit of c ven da V expel leiice An alphabet consists of a slI 
of abstract coiieepts, and its Hue coiinteipait in the visual 
w^orlcl is the paint-box Given a paint-box, a h\ pcnhetiewl 
aitist shut up iunn biith m a hyp(')thetieal piiscni could still 
cveaKc a w^oild of c(')loui, but he could not evolve a woild of 
foim Ihc concepts ‘green’ oi ‘red’ vsinild present no moie 
difficult) to him than the concepts ‘a’ and ‘b’ to an illiteiate 
child: but tlic concepts ‘leaf’ or ‘geranium’ could uevci be 
satisfactorily explained Thercfoic oui hypothetical ainst, 
searchmg for ‘beauty’ of coloui, would only have to cxperi- 
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nicnt with his paint-box until he achieved a pleasurable sen- 
sation. He could never discover beauty of form by such a 
means. 

Another analogy could be made with the world of sound. 
Nature provides a constant succession of sounds which, apart 
from raie exceptions - like the cuckoo’s call arc not strictly 
musical, though they arc received by the same mechanism as 
musical sounds m the form of wavelengtlis acting on the ear* 
Again, WL are concemed with a set of sensations, a bombard- 
ment of w^avclcngths and again we dciivc no standard of 
111 usual b^nuty from Nature When wc hear the wind in the 
tiecs or the snapping of a twig, wc are subjected to a chaotic 
mixture of wavelengths like a chaotic mixture of letters of the 
alphabet It is onl^ when wc have coiistiiictcd a musical 
iiisuiuiicnt - the audible equivalent of the paint-box - that 
wc can begin to oxpeniiKnt with musical relationships and 
evoKe from oui c\pciimcnt> a set of appetites that will give 
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A MTADOw of lush glass genet ously iiitcipcrsed with butter- 
cups and ox-eve daisies usually stiikcs one as beautiful But 
what if on entering die meadow one were to discover that 
the buttercups were empty (toU Flake packets and the daisies 
tom up scraps of paper ^ One would pi otest to oncstlf in vain 
that litter and wild flow cis can be equally plcasuig to the eye, 
but despite one’s attempts to preserve one’s aesthetic judge- 
ments inticr, one’s ntlitudc to the meadow would altei and 
the alteration could onl\ be expressed in tcims of disappoint- 
ment. Ihc eve cannot aibitratc ilone I ach of ofti scuhs con- 
tnbutes Its share to the total of sens men and perception, and 
what lesults is an imilgim fai more complex than is com- 
monly realized. The blackbiid’s song has an admirable pmity, 
but Its rhythm and its intervals aic too clc mental y to be ininic- 
ally intc icsting. Yet, issoci itcd as it !■> with spi uig iftcinoons, 
sun^^hinc, and shady lawms, it becomes part of a sum of c xpci- 
icnces, anvl it is a suiFuicntl)/ impiirtant item in that sum to 
tiap one into rcgaiduig it as exec ptumally beautiful Ihe 
nightingale, musically lathcr less mtcicsting than the black- 
bird, has gatlieied lound itself so m issivc an accuniuhtiou of 
romantic associations wath summer nights and moonlight that 
it IS impossible to isolate it from its emotional context 
Iherc IS no such thing as a ‘piiie’ expciunicc. There may be 
a central experience, but the cential cxpcinxice is always citbci 
reinforced oi contradicted by subsidiary cxpeiiences associated 
with It And in daily life, ui which all our senses arc equally 
alert to sensations received fiom the outside woild, the resul- 
tant total has a riclmcss and complexity beyond the reach of 
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analysis. Iti our experience of art, which by its very nature 
seeks to isolate sensation by aetdressmg itself to one or two of 
the senses only, the amalgam is less complex, but it is still far 
from ‘pure’. A symphony can never address itself to the ear 
alone. The architecture of the concert hall, the intensity and 
colour of the light, the condition and temperature of the 
atmosphere, the comfort or otherwise of the chair one sits on, 
ail make their small additions to or subtractions from the 
central experience. The organi/aiion of pure sound, intended 
by the composer for the car alone, is no more than the most 
important item in an claboi ite event; even if the symphony 
were performed in the dark, the senses of touch and smeU 
would still operate, not to mention the car itself which is con- 
tinually assailed by sounds - coughs and shufRings of feet and 
rustlings of programmes - that were no part of the composer’s 
intention and which have to be ‘turned out’ by the mental 
pioccss of although they cannot be eliminated from 

the mechanical process of hearmj^. 

But the artist’s attempt to isedate and puiify our sensations 
is nt:)t yet m question. What must concern us now is our 
experience of life, in which no such attempt is being made - 
ill which the woid ‘attcmpi’ ii relevant since it implies a 
purpose, and no one has yet divined the purpose of hfe. How- 
ever inconvenient if may be to have to admit that the sense 
of sight is only one fai U)i in our final estimate oi what is 
visually beautiful, thcic is nothing to be gamed by denying it. 
As long as visual beauty is regarded as a sensation produced by 
the mathematical behaviour of the visible world, the exami- 
nation of beauty must confine itself to a rather dreary kind of 
mathematical analysis in which one thmg is only more beauti- 
ful than another because it obeys a more complex or a more 
interesting mathematical formula than another. 

Such ail examination may explain one’s conviction that a 
lupin leaf is more beautiful than a nasturtium or tliat die 
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Mattciliorn is more beautiful than Mount Btna, but it does not 
entirely answer tbc question raised in an earliei chaptei , ‘ Why 
IS a lioise more beautiful than a pig^’ Ctrtainly the horse’s 
shape IS mote complex and therefore more interesting than the 
pig’s, but not sufficiently so to ac count for the difference m our 
sense of then lelativc atttaciivcness. 

The fundamental fact about oiganic natiiie is that it is 
functional. That is a sli<;>rt way of saying that given ccilain 
desires and feais and guen a fixed environment, the plant or 
aniin.il will inexitably so idapt ind altci itself that it can most 
effectively gratify its desires and nuinmi/e its fens Having 
eventually evolved the neicssaiy idaptations and alterations. 
It ceases to Hi.mgc ind becomes i ‘species’ Aftci whuh only 
a eh.inge in the eiiviionnuiii cm piovoke an alt.i ition m the 
species bach spr’cies is the lin il solution of a spc'ciiie pioblem. 
And 111 piilicLilai the oiitw nd foim of tlie species i (unes to be 
associated m oui minds VMth its own pi obit m I he leiigtli of 
the ant-(atcTi nose, the sj>i ed and Itngth of its tongue, ue a 
lesLilt (^f Its ippetlte foi ants tht length and stiemath of the 
ga/elle’s legs arc the result of its fear of eainivoies Si. outs 
become a svinbol of greed, legs of speed 

Theic IS no leasoii to suppose tint my other fout ili m the 
purely functional h o been it woik m the pu)eess e)f l volution 
If N iture pioduces ‘he inty ’, it is eeitmilv luH bet uisc beauty 
IS iftiiuiMCiilly de'siiable, but bee luse it Ins iii some way pioved 
useful to the spexies Whn wt call the be uity of tin peacock 
or tin passion fle^vser must be a qinlitv without wluch the 
pcacock and tin pasni'm floi\ er could not e ffec lively fulfil tlu ir 
iunetions. And even if the beauty of the pcaeeuk is a piexhict 
of a desire for beauty on the part of the peMhni, it is cert iinly 
not a produe L of man 5 appetite for beauty. 1 here is 110 1 easoii to 
suppose that tbc peahen finds the peacock more desirable than 
tbc sow finds the boar. Nor is tbcie any reason to suppose that 
the peahen finds the peicock’s raucous voice less attractive 
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than the gorgeous pattern of its tail or the brilliant sheen of its 
neck. 

Bur if man’s division of the w'orld he lives in into more and 
less beautiful has nothing to do with the mechanism of evolu- 
tion, it may easily have something to do with the sense of 
wliat functions are admirable or desirable. If he thinks the 
horse more beautiful than the pig (a verdict with which no pig 
(ould be expected to agree), the reason must be found in his 
feeling that the horse/s desires and fears arc somehow more 
sympathetic to him than the pig’s: and that therefore the out- 
ward form and behaviour which are the visible symbols 
of those desires and fears arc more acceptable. In other words, 
consciously or uiictuisciously, he has arranged functions in an 
order ol merit ot his own, based (sn their similarity to his own 
fears, desires, and disgusts. 

High on his list of desires is a desire for strength and speed, 
and in the horse’s shape, no less than m its movements (which 
again have the rhythmic, mathematical basis without which 
there can be no beauty), lie recognizes a macliinc capable of 
more strength and power than he can develop himself. When 
he wishes to suggest even greater speed, lie invents Pegasus, 
the winged horse. And w* 'ii lie wishes to ennoble himself 
and remove Ininsell' from contact with the gross c.irth, he 
endows himscll: with wings and invents the angel. High on his 
list ot disgusts IS a disgust ot mud anc' dirt and ot closeness to 
the earth, which the pig evidently docs not shaic. These 
associations alone (and they arc by no means the only ones) 
are sufficient, in combination with the purely visual percep- 
tions of shape and colour, te'> give the horse an advantage over 
the pig, provided that the sum of perceptions and not merely 
the visual aspect of the two animals taken into account. 
To the artist, and especially to the sculpu.u', for whom the 
visual experience is predouiiuaut, association necessarily plays 
a smaller, though never a negligible, part in the sum. I can 
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iinagine a sculptor refusing to ad nut that the pig as an arrange- 
ment of shape and mass is less plcasmg than the horse. When 
we compare the hoisc with a tabic and the pig with a chest of 
diawers, the siimlaiity of propoitum and general design rc- 
mauis, but the similaiit) of fuaciion disappears; associauon 
ceases to play the same lole: and wuh it the sense that the 
one IS moic adninable, and thenfore more beautiful, than the 
othei vanishes 

Once It has been admitted that though all M itinc is equally 
functional, not all functions are equally adnuiablc, wc. aic 
confronted with a foinudiblc iival, or, at least, a massive 
adjLinr t, tc^ the malhematit il theory of bcaiitv. Ihc beaut) of 
the film stai becomes a product oi hei desirability is well as of 
hcrsvmuKtiy, lud hei dtsiiahilitv can only be asKSsed by ill 
the senses opti umg togcdui io unvt at i combined vcidut. 
The icm likable tcatiirc in this ptocc^s n the pf^'^sei o( the 
mind to arnvc at a \ciditt without bemj conciutis tlixi die 
evidiiice on which it n biscd comes hom so many diflcrcnl 
sourced It IS itmirkible ciioiigli tint the mind can combine 
the sep irate visual images bom oiii two eyes into a single 
stcicoscopic image svithoiit being cohslIous th U it i'> doing so. 
J3ut to ccniibmc' this \jsuil image with pciceptivuiN indcpcii- 
dcml^ providcei by tin otlur sense > into a single cmothniai 
attitude IS >uu'ly an extiaoidmu \ and an cMicmcly convenient 
dcMeC No eemseious vfloit i uuMked Wlut does lequiie a 
conscious clfoit IS to disent ingle all the heterogeneous mgic- 
diciits that fuse together in \ single emotion il attitueic 

In thecase ofe\cr)diy hie the ittc mpz not woith making. 
Even it It could be done, )t would sei\e no useful puipose 
It IS unpi obi able to point out that the httle pmc' woods near 
Martigucs in France aie no lovehci to tlic eye than those near 
Haslemcrc in Suricy, but tint then delicious stent on a hot 
afternoon is one among the many factors that make them 
seem so. It is sufliciciit meiely to note that beauty m Nature 
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resides not only in tlie eye of the beholder but in his nose, liis 
cars, and his finger-tips. But the case of the arts is different, A 
work of art is a deliberate attempt on the part of the artist to 
produce the same emotional attitude by addressing himself to 
a limited set of sense perceptions. And the more limited the 
artistes appeal, the ‘purer’ one feels is his art. Instinctively we 
give to painting and sculpture, addressed only to the eye, and 
music, addressed only to the ear, a more honourable place in 
their hierarchy of the arts than to drama and opera which 
address themselves to both. 

When therefore Vv'c find that violently divergent opinioiis 
exist as to the relative beauty of works of ai t that arc ostensibly 
addressed to the eye alone, it is surely worth while to attempt 
to disentangle and classify the various factors that have led to 
these opinions. 

Painting and sculpture, like music, certainly have their set of 
‘pure’ or mathematical beauties, but unlike inu'-ic they have a 
representational element w hich binds them to the specific ex- 
periences of life Itself No painting of a crucifixion, no paint- 
ing of an apple, can be thought of as no more than a piece of 
formal planning. Once the figure of Christ or the apple has 
been recognized, the doc* stands open and a flood of associa- 
tion pours iu. These associations may combine 'wdth and en- 
hance the picture’s ‘beauty’ or thev may detract from it. But 
they cannot fail to affect it. And the less sensitive the spectator 
to formal beauty, the more association will weigh with him in 
his final assessment. 
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Ex PI Rii N( 1 alolu (.an fcitili/c ilic womb in which a w^ork 
ot ait coin Lived. What called the artist’s imagiiutuni - 
the pait of his cuMtive mechanism lesponsible foi einisa^nig 
the w oik of ait, as opposed to eicMtinj^ it - is meiel\ a m u hmc 
in which his e\p(.iiencc of lilc o sorted ont and dealt with. 
Some of his expeiieiKc's he lejc'cts \s bem^ usele'NS to him, 
others lie chciishrs a^* being paitu iil ii!\ p>ecions. When at 
last, he ai ionites to himsclt tin povseis of i g(vl ind ttiins his 
eoiiccptmns into woiks of ait, his ci cations mas be haidl) 
rccogni/able as r(.couls ol cxpciience, just a^ a stiTiig c»t soiU d 
pearls ma) he only dnnh leminiscdit of an oystLi-[>cd oi a 
bottle of brand^ of a viiks nd It is astonishing t(^ dinovir 
liow^ impressueK the gieat imaginatis e ai lists of tin woild 
have managed to iisi the dsniinonplaei's of hum in e\peiicinc 
What they have lehicvexl h been eione, not bv the m\ention 
of new foim>, lint bv the distillation, th*. intensifi( ition ot 
lamiliar (siies. The meiiiejiablc gistiires of Mu helangelo’s ath- 
lete's, the glowing distmee's of laiide’s landscapes, the grada- 
tions oflight on wdneh Rembiandt dwells, aie all pan ot evei) 
man’s visual expcneiue. Yet bv sorting out and isedating these 
eommonpliec's and by n )ecting e\ei \ thing iiielevaiit to them, 
C'aeh oi these men gives the impie'ssion of having c leated a new 
woild, 

13 lake’s stock of images the \isual vocabulary at bis dis- 
posal - was absurdly small, indeed, it consists largely of cIicIks 
and boTiowings; but with it he wxirked miracles. The aitist 
may appear to liave cieated something so fuH of his owm 
daemon that it achieves a self-contained existence of its own 
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and seems to icvcil in iniui li^c tint is almost independent 
of die eiutei wenld Nime tlic less just is the o)ster-bed is the 
tine piKiit of the iieellue so expciicnre of life is the tnic 
piient ot the v^ork of iil The miKi lift is i b\ -produet of the 
tmter w oriel And tint applies n('»t meul\ m rh iiinow sense 
tint n ob\iousl^ tiiu of woiks of i epi c seiiUtioinl art, it is 
eqiiail) tiue of buildings md chuis oi of ssinphonies and 
j fumes \shieh lepiestnt nothii^ m putieiilir Ide is of 
iit^idif) aid flt\ibilitv of sti u^htmss md eui\ iliiie, ofsim- 
pl eily md ctmipleMt) of Inidius md softness, withtuit 
whuh iK> ehui i ould be tn\i i»cel sudi idt is e iii onK be 
cn^^tndeieel in the eh ui-dc sit>;nei\ mind b\ then toun ter puts 
in N milt 

It IS tnic then to si) tint the \ oik of ni t is i ehild vs hose 
mo her is the nitist md \\h )se fithei is tlu iitisfs envuon- 
nu lu In tint <n e we tin eonsanuis md enjo\cis of irt 
IK unehs md units U) th< \\oik of irt We ln\t tikeii no 
put in thm cKition set tin > he loin; to our fmnh Our 
piieiits (It then mmdpiKiHs The aitMs who mule them 
aie oiii sisteis md biothcis 

1 his put lu 111 1 speciil ul uionslnp t«.> all woiks of irt 
Oiii ittitude tc^ i rue is be^ d t » be quite difteieiiL fiom our 
ittitud^ i pietuu b) Iitim Iht tm wi fislnonedby the 
smie foues th u lishioiKel us I lu '^iti m w is fislnoned b\ 
someone lUlui like ouis laes u in the s ime LiU ^ oi i »w 
mite ml tint is iviilibh zo ns uh) Ihit litnn is not identical 
with oin selves ind his i nv n iteinlunotid nlie il witli onis 
I lu set of peisoinl j u tc leiue th it e^uided In soi pieicess 
IS not tlu siine is ouis Cii\lii tlie same o^srei-iud, our iieek- 
laee of peul would hive belli diffeunt fiom Tilim s Wc 
tluiefoie hue (he in;lir to eiiticize t e Titian, wheieis ve 
hive no light to eiitiei/v tlu tie e We m i) idmue tin 1 itiiii 
We may be foieed to acknowledge tint his so»tiiig process 
shows fu more sensitiveness ind di ».einment than we are 
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capable of ourselves. But, though we may be his inferiors in 
imaginative povci, v\c aic hi> equals m status. 

It follows thi rctore that what avc call the beauty of a Titian 
is dilfcieiit in kmd from the be.mty of a tree. The latter we 
have no diouc but to accept: it is from the tice itself that we 
deii\c oui Uvition of br auty m trees. The former \\ e need not 
accept at all unless it satisfies a hunger we have aheady dc- 
vclopcd fni Ivautv in works of ait. And the nature of that 
hunger is bound to depend on oui ])icconccivcd ideas about 
works of att A.nd smet' Titiiii, a', alieid^ mentioned, was 
rathei like oiirscKcs - a rniopcan who had absoj bed very 
miiLh the same kind of ^ uliuie and civil/7ation as oiusrives - 
the [uohabihts is tliat \\l shill find his pi^ tuic beautiful Our 
picconreptions will be, u U ot( ollitei illy, lelaicd to his own 

Moieeivc!, It must be lemeuibeied that Ihtiin’^e spe oenec 
of life, the stoieliou'.^. fiom vshieli lie si>]is out the mpjedients 
for Ins pKiim, uieludes his e^perIcllce esf otlier voiks of ait. 
I [c IS just as intiiu xtAy rnniliai witli the jnetuies or hi. iii istei, 
Giovanni Bellini, and ofhis eonlennpoiaiy Choigion as he is 
with uccn. In snineiiig /»/> nuklicc of pi uL, 1 i Ins bdoie 
hmi example. s (sf otlie''^ men’s attciupt. .»t p< u l-stnugiug. 
And thougli none ot their iiceklaee.> will seem to In in to be 
strung i]uite as he would have stiuug them himself, y^^t they 
arc bound t<s influcm e him. 

We, too, the eoiisumeTs of ait, have Ind our ippc'titcs for 
beauty' con ditKUied and modified b) oiii knowledge of \\ orks 
of art. Our experience eaf life, tiso, r n )t eonfineJ to natural 
phenonuna. T ven more rh in litnn limi^clf arc we conscious 
of the artistk creations, for oui expciicncc includes works 
Titian never dreamed of, works deme since 1 itian died. And 
each of those woiks Las contributed to the shiping of our 
acstlictic appetites, and thereby altered our sense of beauty. 

Now just as our acceptaiu c of an oystci-bcd depends on our 
recognition that it forms part of the harmonious ensemble of 
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life, so our acceptance of tlic string of pearls depends on our 
recognition of its ulicionship to the oy^iter-bed It the be- 
holder's niiud fails to o] isp that Khtioiiship - if the string of 
pLiils IS so stiange inJ iintinnlni t]ia< no eojieeivnblc piocess 
of soiung, isolinng lej ^ ting and n ringing will k count for 
It- it vuu c the wotk of utbieoims inintelhgiblc md theie- 
forc u dv Nothing in v)ui lxpcikiki liis picpniec* in for that 
puticulii nianife tition of the liuiii m uniL^unruni No ippe- 
titefoj thitpirtidlu Iniiii e f msu \i dm t \ist mu The i( fore 
\\L ujiet It And i itionih't oui ujietion bv the simple 
pi^KLSs of It u ^Iv 111 t hipp^ns i iul\ in the t nc of 

llie old c v( n the eddest n isUrs did, <ju 1 v two e \pl un- 
tions s i h’ hi p s ibl rnhci tli iiost in qiiesru n hid 

s\ Mtdlistnich si’i ting out pitlu ul 11 K i (nthltss pc n !s iiid 
oui h\ j s(ir 1 tli CIS o his he m foi penis so 
\ci^ MihK ( ih o\ 11 tint hi i ikhee is unic*.cptibl to us 
I ni n iK 11} It i inn\c of Wt St '■Xfiici confronted 

b\ hisfistMomt n \ \inu utli-ccnti \ Dutehnun fon- 
Irontcd with Ins hist Sun linisei] e Kiccting them utUily 
n Dim inuliui u bis t \peiK ict I lo o^'slcis hid never 

picsdut 1 nistlmi i giuci ninil tin c fon tin ^ eimi >t pos- 

sjl b be p ils Bui on tlu > h d the c id n asteis e uiv thcir 
hirtb (dt he <^es viih tlui i A littl thou i liule eom- 
j Ills HI iti\ n tl ui md otliers Id e them, will eouvinec 
111 ^ r pL I K tint they ill hid i le so i iblc nicihod of sorting 
out fioiii tbe 1 u^-ba >■ el e\pc uiice just whit tli v lucded 
\\/he rb need dw is p ihips dirit.i r nt tioni a hatwt m^d, 
but wc hu 1 t ( s^ cuoLijb t inde iJlow n l s for the elniige 
tb » ^lui hi 1 ’■s d) uit 

Bu wtln n\n eoi tei ipt 1 iiKS tlu ea.eis d ffe ait Iheir 
e\pcn ( ^ > 1 identic li with ov \\n Tbe^, like our- 

seh ^s, kii )\ all dxni ei ipliiKS ai d tilephones md ni iss- 

prodnction uid C oi imuns n J ikt ns they have absoibed 
the secoud-hind experience of life jiasscd on to them md to 
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us b) iitists tlu pist But they 1ii\l tbcir own cxpciRnccs 
to sort out uid ind like c ich of then pie.dce esst^is 

they Invc their own individiiil w i)s •>[ doinj; it Ntw coin- 
bnntions occur to them which liid never oce lined to my 
prcMOUs aitist So tint when we iie eonficMiled with their 
woiks of ut we ne leH’^kiiit^ it son ethinj; iinfinnhu se iir- 
thiniT tint IS not vet ipaitot nn e\peiienet Oui instiiietive 
le letion is te^ itjeet U in } i >poi ii n t > its i nl i nih n itv And 
it the 11 tist in question lias chosen t ) St lee t indiselue 1 pe of 
expel It IK e th it h is lu v 1 1 been dt ilt w ith before it is ilin wr 
impossible not to ie|eer it iittei!) lie i nvnij; us i diet h)i 
whieh we ue unp e piled We do imt st ip t isl v\hithei 
We are b< 1 i\im^ i i uiinll) toi ip[ elite is iKVei i ili i nl 
We nieiitillv tnnsfei tiui iiieapi Us ti undei rind this new 
nnnifest ition (i( the hiiiinn spun r ) the ntisivhe eiei lit 
We put the 1)1 un on him ukI we e nleise tiiii Ini i e t> 
undcistmdinto e lie woid u^l) Whitwtin in i uniiitel 
ln»;ible tome is m eeountof inothei iinii s vpeiientt Ih 
woiel ut»;l> c in me in nothnii; else is ipplied to i w ilk ^ 
lit Applied to i tue it would in in soi lethiiiL, elitfeunt It 
would 1 le in unintelh >-ible t > me as an instinee eif the In - 
ibidin^ belnvioui of intui d pheiiomein 
but that wold ‘uid\ usu ills ntteied willi i tiiuu e^f \is 
pention tint in iiti t should Inve hid ilu etln i teiv t > f te 
Sent us with seimeihiu^ sei unpiluible seunehow li ks 
assiuniei It Ins none of the m ol lunlitv when it is ipplied 
to irt tint It Ins when we use it ibeiut Niluie Iheie is no 
liostihtiy in tiUT tone e^f voue when we ippls it t > i pij^ oi t(i 
an oet ipus W iie anmv rcithei with the pi > noi with the 
pile’s M ikci But (iui CMSpeiation with the utist who lef >es 
to do his job as we w uild lile him tei, n is utists of the pist 
ha\e t night us to expect him to, is i we ik less, me! we know 
It We suspect - e]uite right!) tint the next ge lu ition will 
not be hostile for thcy^ will undei stiiiei what we cannot 
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understand. They \m11 nndci stand the artist's intention, for it 
will have been pait of their familiar enviioiimcnt Ihey may 
not think it a veiy iinpoitaiit m signiiKant iiilciition, or they 
nia) find it quite fascinating, in the hist case the) will call his 
wK)ik of art ‘inedi(xrc’, in the second ‘bcautifur. lint only 
laicl) wall tlu'v call it ugly And w'hcn they chs, they will use 
the woid dispassionately. 

I' then, ihe w(mc 1 ‘bcuii> ’ tan shilt its whole direction in 
the couise if a coiijsle of clt cadi s, it is surely woi th examining 
the natine c»f these Tnan-nuidc phentnnena, these woiks of 
art, which, v uhoat iiiulv rgoing the slightest change ni them- 
scKc"', aie capable of Housing liostility in one generatusii and 
adnniation in the next Oui main inqini) must be into the 
sttange fjixtnUions of '\lut is kinnvn as ‘taste’, the p(swei 
distinuuish bctwiLii dcgic's e)f beauty and between kinds 
of b< lilt) in ait But behne doing so, it will be in cessaiy to 
Jniel out whu ait itself is made of 

I am 1U4 (onceincd here with the aitot’s iiK'tive in ci eating 
IS woik of art, I am contemt to take him for gi anted, I am 
V illiiig U) jgnoic linn iltogcthcr except as a womb in which 
uJt is conceived, just as I am willing to igiioic Goel alusgether 
except as an origin itoi of inattci .md an iinentoi of the laws 
lint govern the beliavicnii of matte i That ‘wh) and the 
'wlnthci i ot Cuid and mm, of Natiiie and nl, au' questions 
foi the philosopliei. M) eoneein is wnh the ‘what^’ 

At this point, as scnni is we begin to examine ait moie 
densely, my peail-neeklace analogy will no longer serve. It 
wennied its w ly into the last fewv paragiaphs against m) will. 
Like all analogies, it brexiks down on cle’ise inspection. Ait is 
far inoic than a selection of seiaps that seem particularly 
attiaetive to the utist, chosen from a bet\ ilderingly large rag- 
bag anei .irrangcd in a way that seems to him paitieularly 
dcsiiablc. Such an image is useful enough foi the purpose of 
distinguishing hetw cen Nature, the big ceniial warehouse, and 
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art, tliL little specialized ictail shop. But once that broad dis- 
tinction has been nude, ait must subiint herself to a closer 
analysis 

Closer analysis reveals her to be something fii more com- 
pheated 111 stiucturc than Natiiie Unlike Nature, she turns 
out to be full of human intentions, points of view, comments, 
boredoms, picfeiuiccs, all of which must be undci stood if art 
is to be undci stood Natuie, foi all hei mcxlnustible variety, is, 
as It were, all on one level, a limitlew, two-elm visional area 
of wine b mill his Intlicito cvploicd onl) one fiaqmcnt She 
can be complied to the foundition on wliuli the house of art 
IS built, oi, better, to the axioms and postulalcs upon which a 
Euclid LOiistiLicts Ills piopositions luchd’s 'A sti tight line is 
the slmitcst detuKc between two points’ ^ould be piiallclcd 
by Sluing, An oak tree is the shoitest eh'^tince b' twem two 
gcneiatn^ns of acoins’. Fliit, prcaimal ly, is N iciiK \ vie'vv of 
an oik tree - ^ purely functional Mew I he trust’s \iew u 
different To liiui an oak tice is fu mor. th m i machine for 
producing acorns It can be a sMiibol ol strcngtli, an anangc- 
ment of masses, a cv lour scheme m dark blown and )eI]owish 
gie'cii, i Stimulus to his sense of rui vatuic or Ins sense of pio- 
poition. It can give use to a host of attitudes ot nund, cicli oi 
all of which c an coutnbutc tv» x w ork of ait It Nature is tivo- 
diiucnsioiuh ait is tlirte-dimcnsional, full of dirtcicnt lc\els, 
an onion rather than i plain, a thing that can be held in the 
hand, but which will ncvei reveal its secicts unlcs> one reahzes 
that Its outci Visible skin is almost notlnng. The skin must be 
pcelcel ofl, and undei the skin, layer after Kyci must be peeled 
off in turn until, right in the centre of it, a hard core is dis- 
covered, a core that has something to do with the mysteries 
of the human soul 

What interests me is the stiuctui c of this onion. Hundreds of 
thoughtful, sensitive mem have made it the t busmess to exam- 
ine some particular layer of it. The w eakness of almost all thcir^ 
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thought and sensitivity hcs in a tendency to seize on one par- 
ticular layer and to assert that here and liere only is the key 
to the mystery. But I can think ot no writer ssliose central 
theme has been the close mtci locking, tin delicious fitting 
together of layer to layer, so that the wholt' becomes an intc- 
giatcd sohd, a complex whole of which neithei the skm nor 
the Cure can reveal the secret, but only the continiunis texture 
th n Icids fioin c:)ne to the other and binds them together. 

Foi convenience take the c ise of pimtings. Not that for 
mv purpose there is anv essential differcuct between paintings 
and chairs, drauias, s\ i .phonic n, oi c'pic poems. But a painting 
docs offer a labenatory specimen of unusued ( ompleteiicss, for 
in It, as we shall see, the ouum has an extra layer. 

ffeic, thui, IS a pKtuic, a fl it surficc of a ccitain size and of 
a \\ dl-defincd shape, on to wlndi the aicist has spicad reitain 
pigments m such a wiy that they \m 1 i conveys certain inten- 
tions tint once existed m his miiicf'* eye and in lus mind's eye 
.iloiu, t<s our minds' cyts b) \\ay ot our physical eye. The 
readei may possibly disagoc witli tins <hfnntion of a picture, 
but It must stand for the monunr. It is no more than a con- 
x^uiciit nail to hang out onion from wink we examine its 
sti m tine. 

The majonty of pnutiiig aic i cpicsciitational. Tin aitist, 
that i> to ^ay, ins so spicad Ins pit;mciits on his siuface that 
they leumul us of objects kuc'wn to us v>i intelligblc to us 
because of oui own experience oi hie dhc picurv has a sub- 
ject. It Tcptcsciits' 1 laudse ipc, a va‘c of il :>wcis, a gioup of 
people, and in scs tai as it dot s so oui lii>t icr.ction to it is one 
c>f axoguition. We reici the Jaiidstapc, the fknvci'., or the 
people 111 the pictuie bac k to oui own memories of landscapes, 
riowers, or people. We c csmpai e these i< cognizable forms with 
out own memories of such forms, and we nc, on the whole, 
pleased if the pictured forms confirm out memoiics and dis- 
pleased if they do not. This is the oiiioifs outer skin. The artist 
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lias not yet begun to speak with his own voice. Ills function 
on this outermost level of painting dilfeis in no respect frtiin 
that of the camera. He is merely describing appearances , ti ans- 
latmg, as the camcia docs, the \olLimcs of Natinc into two- 
dimeiisicmal tcims. 1 do not know what peiccntage of 
beholders never succeed m peeling oft this outer skin, but I 
suspect that It is rathci laige. ‘It is m cxeciable taste, liaviiig no 
lescmblancc to an) appeaiancc in Naluic’ {Giiitl( waii\ ALnia- 
zuic on Constable’s ‘I ladieigh Castle’. ihiO- See Plate i) is the 
kind of Liiticism wlneli can onl\ he made bv pci sons who 
refuse to peiictiate the oiitci skin. It is quite a difteie'iit attitude 
from that of the ciitie v\lio iccogm/cs the artist’^ lepreseu- 
tational oj descMptU( ^kill but coiisideis it nnsjilaeed oj mis- 
used. ‘It IS hadlv diawii, baelK eesloiiKxl, and, wliat is nnicli 
woise, iiuIc'Ik ate \Xli) jie the modest .md lo^il^ v^ning 
females who d<iil\ gi ue the ioe>ins of Some i set I louse with 
then piesence, to have then feelings outiagc'd and blushes 
called into then cheeks by a woik like tins’’ {LiUfury CnzLftc 
on James Waid^ ‘Venus Rising fiom liei Couch’, 

See Plate ^). lieu the Liitic dislikes the skin but is not content 
tostop th^.ie. he peels it oft and finds thenevtiayc i unpalatable. 

It IS on tins next la\ei that the aitist begins to speak foi 
himself As a leeordei of appcaiaiices, lie can oiih be adnincd 
for his skill and acciiiacy, or blamed foi Ins lack of them On 
the iimei levels he begins to assci t his attitude to life . Praise and 
blame foi what he has done take on a diffcieiit note - the note 
111 w'hiLli one man speaks of anothci’s inientious and judges 
him by a set of \ahu's of liis own The ciitie of the LUirary 
Gazette compknns that JamC'. Waid’s Venus is ‘badly drawn 
and badly ctiloiircd’, b) which I assume him to mean that 
James Wald has to some extent failed to paint his Venus with 
an outline or in colours that accnrafcTy icprcsent a real live 
woman. But lie regaids the artist’s faihiie to repiesent Venus 
convincingly m paint as much less important than his success 
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in representing her in such a way that she will bring a blush 
to the checks of lovely young females. This is not the place to 
inquire closel) into the attitude of ihe i8'?os towards the nude 
in painting, or to ask why the writer should have chosen to 
be indignant on behalf of the ‘lovely* as well as the ‘modest’. 
Sueii an me]iiiiy comes under the heading of ‘tasti *, and must 
be lesLivc'd foi a Ktei eh iptei The point now at issue is that 
tliw eiitic himstlf di>tingLinlHs bet\v{Ln bad diawiiig, whnh 
is a cpiestion of skill, xUid ‘indelicacy*, wdneh is a questicsii of an 
attitiidc ('f mind In the la\er bcK)W the outei skin, therefore, 
the aitist, expi esses his attitude to his mhj(x t-mittcr He eom- 
niMits on It, and m doinu; so he docs SL>inething that the 
cuiuri c innot do lie is puntmg, say, a plateful of apples: 
as he )^‘ok^ it the tppk % i set of pufeienees begins to foim 
Itself in Ins unnd’> e)e The applet are g’ecn and shiny and 
loiind, bin lx (annot be eqiialK inteiCjtc'd in all three aspects 
of tlx ni One o! otlxi of those ts begins to dominate 
Ins attitude to the ipples I asemated by them giccnncss, he 
begins to foiget ib<nit then tevtuu and then xolume. From 
all othei possible ejmlities tint belong to these putieiilar 
apple's, he isohus the qnilitv of gieeniKSs He nxsdihcs the 
eoloui of his bvekLMinind es ihii tlu n gieeniie''S shall be 
intensified b\ tlu )ii\t iposiuon Ik ehniinircs tlie^ highlight 
that wemld expiess tlKii shiniiRss b einse it wesiild detract 
from then loleuii , he suppiesses the s ndow tlx ) e ist aird the 
inodiil itions of tmie at tlieir eelgis so is not to nisisi too much 
on tlx 11 solidit) 1 le has c vpi^ssed Ins attitude of mind tow ards 
those piitieiilii apples He has m lele Ins peisoiial eonnnont. 

But il IS i eoinineiit toei closely tied up wnh Ins siibjcct- 
mattei te> illow him mueh frceelom of personal expression, 
lint lavei c in be peeled oft easily enough Below it is some- 
thing moie important and more pcisonal, namely the artist’s 
attitude to the visible* world m gcneial Theie is, peihaps, 
little essential difFcreiiee between this 1 lyci and the last, but m 
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it the artist begins to speak of his own pieferenccs with more 
authority and to break awiy from the domination of Ins 
subject-matter. It is on this level that he deals most rutlilcssly 
with Ins experience, lie puisucs passionately those aspects of 
the visible world which excite him, and m tlic eagerness of 
his piusuit he tends to link up with otlius of his kind and to 
form groups oi schooK ntists with a common generic set 
of excitements The plissual t\c looking out at the world 
admits evciything and seh<.^ nothing, but the mesvages it 
sends along the sensory neivcs ne subnntrccl in the biain to a 
system of sifting and soiting tint roloun thi utists ‘st\lck 
The Pci Sian icjects practicilly all visual messages that cannot 
be convcitccl into pattein , thoflouiitnie soi ts out those which 
explain sulk tine, the ImpiesMonist ignore > whatever is not 
iclated to light and ilnuvphcn ^11 of them tak(' on the iin- 
mistikablc tone that distmginshos tlu lo^ei fiom the scientist. 
‘This IS what 1 have seen' gi\cs phn to ‘ Ihv is \\h ir 1 have 
loved’ Blmdiuss, the lovci's pKwcibial puiogative, eon- 
tiibutes just as much as vision to tlu final u^ult Fhe Peisian 
mu^t be bhnd to diad(»w and pi rsptctivi , the Floi entine to the 
atmospheiic eiwclopc that cntolds the woild, the Impression- 
ist to tliose delicate modulations of line which captivated the 
artists of the cail> Renaissance Only bv this combinition of 
love and bhiichuss can the artut speak with full efft ct To the 
scientist a lose is a ic^sc, to the utist it miv be an mtiicate 
pattern like a snowflake, or a fotmlcss blur of pink like a 
burstm<’^ rocket, oi an asstinbkiire of minute curved suifaccs 
that catch and ictlcc t and absoib the light hk ' the cut surfaces 
of a chamond. It is essential that each ot these interpretations - 
these ]o\ci-likc attitudes of mind - should be expressions of 
the tiiith. It IS equally essential that they should not be the 
wheale truth. But what is ehanctenstic of them all is that they 
reveal the aitist’s love, not of roses but of the visible world in 
general. A pair of boots oi a mountain would serve his purpose 
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equally well. And with that nuc may as well dismiss what is, 
1 am convinced, the thickest, the most richly flavoured layer 
of the omon. 

Beneath it lies a layer that is less definable, in which the 
gradual process, whicli tlie reader will doubtless have noted, 
of breaking aw^ay fioni sabject*m ittcr is luw complete. I 
hc*sitate to cal! it the level of pure aesthetics, for the word 
has a pedantic iing. Ihit no othei word cMsts foi what the 
aitist IS p Ltmg at now . He is no longer concerned with apples 
or loses or human bcinizs. but only witJi shapes and colours, 
with pioporlions and contiasts and juxtapositions. On the face 
of It these preoccupations may seem a hide inliunnn, and yet it 
is hcic that the lovei ceases lo speak and begins to sing. The 
piaiscs of Ins bcicwcd aic no longer mere statements governed 
bv Ins vision c»r his blindness. Thev become rhythnne, hkc 
psalms, <ind as little connected with representation as music. 
We aic getting neat to the core of the onion. On this level the 
a.ts meet The paintei is doing what the binldci of a cathedral 
or the designer of a ballet or the composer of a nocturne is 
doing. All flic^c men arc putting together the kinds of shapes 
and colours, cn- of movements, oi sounds, that please them. 
They aie still closelv linkcc* up with their expeucncc of life, 
still sorting titbits out of the general storch(3Usc, but ii )t in the 
same spnit as on the outei levels. P- love of green apples is 
now a love c^f gicennes\ a love of o 'k trees is now a love of 
roughness and sturdiness. If the" pictuic is filled waih shapes and 
colours that arc in themselves rough and sturdy, then the 
artist is neither doscnbing an oak tice nor expressing his 
attitude to an oak nee. He is weaving a spell about oak- 
ticcness. 

There is something rather remote about spells. They insult 
the intellect because they ignore it. Their potency depends on 
dicir power to shoit-circuit sti^ught from the point of recep- 
tion - the eye, the car, the fmger-tips, the nose - to the seat 
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of the emotions. Music can do this infallibly; no lover of 
music could tolerate a sound-pattern that failed to do it. 
Visual art must also do it, though the aitist’s obligation to 
bcwitcli as well as to describe and comment is less obvious. 
Because the artist can both describe and comment, his function 
ns spellbinder is apt to be forgotten, buried under the outer 
layers of the onion. And yet, foig^ntcii or not, it is always 
there. The curves of the draper} ni a tiesco b} Giotto arc 
curves as well as draperies, the line tliat encloses a foot ot a 
hand in a picture by Botticelli is a thread that entangles the 
eye, as well as an account c^f the shape of a hand oi toot. It 
means as much (<')i as little) a*' tlie cm ve that encloses the dome 
of St Paufs oi the wing of i Spithie Ehesc last uc curves in 
then own light Wien has an acKantage over Bottuclli, toi 
no one confuses //is cuivc with hands and feet he aichitc'ct's 
spell IS not caught up and entangled, as the pain lei’s is, with 
the fringes ol the mateiial world. 

Among the painteis of today theu aic a few v\ho so icsciit 
this entanglement that thev dcspeiatcK tiy to become aicln- 
tecis in then painting By icfusing to describe oi comment, 
they bravely pioclaim then abstiact intentions ni shapes and 
colcmrs that ‘mean’ nothing; that aie, m fact, nothing but 
two-dimensional aichitectmc or visual music. Ihcic is logic 
on their side, but little else. T am an artist,' inns th^ii ngu- 
incnt. ‘My business is to ai range the shape's and coKsurs tliat 
please me in a way that pleases me Why theicfoic should I 
confuse myself witli irrclcvniecs with drapeiies and tices 
and all the paraphernalia est the visible worlef ^ And, above all, 
why should I ehstiact the eye of the man who leMiks at my 
colours and shapes with unneecssar) icferences to tiecs and 
draperies ?’ 

He IS right, this uncomfortable puritan. He is infuriatingly 
nght, like all logicians. The very heart of the problem is here, 
the organ that pumps life-blood through the body of the 
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picture. But in his hatred of irrelevances he has forgotten one 
thing, namely that a heart by itself is useless A heart without a 
body IS no moic than a machine. The moic efficiently it works, 
the more pitiful it seems that there is no woik foi it to do. 

And now we .ire at the threshold of the ultimate mystery. 
Even 111 imagination one hesitates to strip off this last layer; 
foi wliat lies within really is the core Even if the human mind 
could gi isp Its natuie, the dictionaiy would still be unable 
to suppK the wolds needed to desuibc it One must flounder, 
stall) me ling, louud it, gi oping foi metiphois, in the hope that 
some easLial svoid will accidentally illiiniin ite it No doubt the 
scientist would dcaily love te> vivisect the body if he thought 
that b\ so doing he tould isolitc the soul and hastily embalm 
It in teehnical tei ins bekne it disintcgiated But the scientist 
knows well enough that iio cluins) instuimcnts cannot pci- 
foim the hi/aidons opiiatiem He must leave it to the lover; 
and the lo\ei lefuscs the attempt, not because he knows it is 
iinpiaeticablc but be'causc he feels it is impious About this 
nltiin ite coie vmly two things can be said that have any mean- 
ing at all bust, it is sonierliing that the artist himsedf knows 
nothing whatever about Second, it is the on!) part of the 
onion rh it is n ail> coucietc The it st bt longs to the realm of 
the aitisfs e\csight oi his iinagmatioii oi his aesthemc urge 
But here it the veiv eeiitic, whcie one would expect to find 
oncsell utteily fice fiom tin dominati >n of tangible matter, is 
somc'thmg tli it suipiisinLl) depi nds on sablc-haii brushes and 
pow dried eaiths ind hiiscLd-oil, on charied vine stems and 
hand-made papci stuff that can be piuchaicd in the shop 
loiiiid the eenuei. It is r though one had stumbled on the 
extiaouhnar) diseoveiy tint the bexly, fu horn housing the 
soul, IS m icalit) house'd by it, piot eted and cncase'd and 
nouiishcd by it. That it is the bod) and not the soul that con- 
tains the find secret of life 

This nincrinost core is a kind of chemical fusion betw'een 
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the artist i unconscious nund and his chosen medium. Each 
reacts on the oilier as inevitably as the interaction of two 
chemicals No matter what subject the artist may have chosen 
to depict, no matter what aspect of his experience he may have 
chosen to sti ess, choice is no longer Ins once he begins to piac- 
tise his craft I lis hand and the brush he holds in his hand move 
in obedience to impulses ovei which he has no control. Lach 
stroke oi the biush on the canvas, each sciatch of the needle 
on the ctchei *s plate, cxpi esses something that has no moie to 
do with his painterly oi di lughtsmanly ‘intentions’ than a 
man’s handwriting his to do with the meamng of the sentence 
he writes hi fact, if tins iimeiniost coie is to be given a label, 
it may as well be c died ‘hnidu iiting’ The word is inadequate. 
Though 3c points in the i ight dii ection, it is lament ibH 1 irkmg 
m force rlu> fusion of unconscious impulse with conscious 
ciaftsmanship Jeav^es in impiiiit on the pictiuc t ii moic dchm- 
tivc anti sigmtic int than handwiitincr Ic i\ts on th< '-tiitcnce 
It permeates tlic whole work with the ai tist’s peisonilit) 
And It shows itself in terms of the natni il bchavioui ol Ins 
medium When Titian painting Ins pitture, hf is engaged 
without knowing ii m fusing Iitianncss with piiutiicss For 
paint has a wiltnl, obsliiiatc set of cjualities and hibits v>f Us 
own which Tifnn c in direct but can never alter, and firun’s 
bi ush obc) s a set of inflc\]blc impulses whose dii c clion neither 
he nor his incduim can dcAcct. JJow often have I hstctied 
patiently to a pamtci explaining precisely what he is aiming 
at in his pjctnic licw he has tiled to express tins or that fine 
shade of emotional nu aiiiiig cipturc tins or that ovcitone 
and find a means of translating it into paint What he said was 
usually tiuc, and the account of Ins snuggle to cvteinahze 
his vision was usually reveahug But the important thing he 
always left unsaid He nevci mentioned that lus wrist insisted 
on moving in a different tempe>, with a different iLythm from 
any other painter’s in the past or the futuic. ‘Insisted’ is the 
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wrong word, for it impb'es an obstacle surmounted, a hurdle 
cleared. In this business of handwriting there is no obstacle. 
It IS the painter’s most prc'cious possession, yet it is liis easiest 
task. The path from his unconscious mind to tlie tip of his 
paint-brush is free from all obstruction. The nervous impulses 
travel along it as easily and inevitably as an electric current 
along a copper wire. Perhaps that image docs, in fact, supply 
the spark of illuininatjon for wliich this central core of art 
has been waiting. The elcctiicity is the quintessence of the 
artist’s self: die copper wire is his mednim, his little blob of 
paint, his little stick of charrc'd vine stem, that beckon him 
along the only channel open to him. It is that quintessence, 
combined with that beckoning, that gives to every artist his 
own, unmistakable flavour and determines the shape of the 
stylistic signature tliat every painter scrawls unwittingly across 
his whole canvas. 

The layers of the onion can now be seen m relation to each 
otlicr. They form a progression. On the level of the skin the 
artist IS an observer; on the next level, that of the outer layer 
he is a commentator; on die second layer he is an interpreter; 
on the third a vismnary, and finally, when lie reaches the core, 
a creator. 

At each stage in the progression he leaves the tangible, 
irisible w^oild - die apple, or whale vci it may be that he has 
chbsen as his subject-matter - a little farther behind and 
exploi cs the intangible, mvisiblc world of his vie intmeiire. 
Having explored it, he endeavours to find a visual symbol for 
it, and that symbol is the clue to his secret. Just as the ant- 
eater’s snout is a symbol of his appetites and die gazelle’s legs 
of his fear, so, in its deeper levels, the work of art is a symbol 
of the artist’s appetites and fears, liis final cxtcrnalizatioii of 
himself as an individual. 

As a recorder of the apple’s outward appearance, the painter 
has no individuality. He is at the mercy of the apple and of liis 
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own eyesight, just as a thermometer is at the mercy of the 
temperature of the object with whicli it comes into contact 
and of the nature of mercuiy. But as soon as he begins to 
exercise his lights as an individual and to take up an attitude 
to the apple - to love its greenness or to be bored with its 
roundness - he has taken the fust step on the i oad to creation. 
And at the third la^er, when he is no longei conccincd ^\ith 
concrete apples but with abstiact greenness, he begins to 
acquire the attiibutes of a cieatoi. At that point, bciuiy in the 
mathematical sense cntcis into his creation, though his is a 
different kind of mathcmitics fiom Natuic’s All the qualities 
I have described as belonging to the thud, the lesthitic, layei 
arc expressible m tcims of mathemUKs I In. hannoniLS, pro- 
portions, contiasts, juxtapositions, cuives, aic tlu pcaiK he 
has extracted fiom Natuic's insu i btc uist he h.i^l i pissionate 
desire to discovci tlu in. And thesugh it needed tlu oiigmal 
stimulus t^f the apple to initiate the desire, (Mkl it has been 
cngendcicd the apple is no lenigei nccessaiy Ihe pu tin eel 
apple is now self-sufficient because it has discovered us own 
mathematical foundation. Like Natinc, it is bexuitiful bccnisc 
It IS obedient to law, but this tunc the 1 iw is its cu itoi s sense 
of order and haime)nY J3iicri\, the artist’s utituele is, ‘ llns 
shape and no other is the shape 1 desne’. N ituic’s attitude is, 
‘This shape and nea other is tlu diape th it will woik' 

What forces have cictciuniicd the quihtv and dnectiou of 
the artist’s dcsiics is a question fear the psychologist, just as 
what forces determined the laws of Natuie is a ejucstion fe^r 
the scientist It is improbibk that culier question will c\ei be 
fully answ-^eicd. Meanwhile, the ait critic, who is concerned 
with effects rather than causes, can u least an dysc the woik ot 
ait even though its ultimate dciivatioii icmains a inystciy. 

And now, having peeled cam omcan, it remains foi the 
analyst to put the layers back again, contcmjlatc the omcan 
once more as an mtcgial whole, and to confess, rather shamc- 
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faccdly, that it was never really an onion at all. It was no 
more an onion than it was a string of pearls. For, though it 
was arranged in layers exactly as I have described, the layers 
were never separate from each other. Its texture ran through 
from skin to core without a break, each layer melting imper- 
ceptibly ijito the next on the journey from the outer skin of 
objective description to the inner core of unconscious hand- 
wnting. The analyst may allow himself the licence of splitting 
the object of his researches into a set of arbitrary component 
paits, but having done so, he must confess that he was prac- 
tising a harmless dcccptnm for the reader’s convenience. Art 
can IKS more be thought of in terms of superimposed layers 
than water can be thought of as a mixture of hydrogen and 
oxsgen, or a musical choid as a senes of notes sounded in 
succession. The layers exist only in theory. In practice they 
interpenetrate each other so completely that in looking at a 
given work of ait, the beholder is consdims of them all 
simultaneously, and is therefore not conscious of them at all. 



CHAPTER 5 


THE MEDIUM 


Coloured powder mixed with yolk of egg, spread by 
means of animal’s bristles on to a surface of snio{)thed plaster; 
ink transferred to paper from grooves bitten by nitric acid in a 
plate of polished copper - these arc aU that the eye sees when 
one looks at Piero della Francesca’s 'Nativity’ or Rembrandt’s 
etcliings of ‘The Crucifixion’ (Plate 3a and b). The unbroken 
chain of cause and effect that begins with the dreams and 
aspirations of men ends in powdered earth and printer’s ink 
or in stretched catgut stroked by horsehair or felt-covered 
hammers beating 011 piano wire. 

Only by the construction of this cliain can a work of art 
come into being, and cnily by that impact of the j^riuter’s mk 
on liis eye or the vibrating wire on his car can the S]>cctator 
or the listener reach back, link by link, along the chain till he 
arrives at the dream that was once conceived in the mind of 
Rembrandt or Beethoven. And if, as I am convinced, love 
begat the dream, then one is faced once more with this 
strange process whereby love, working its will tliiough the 
artist, expresses itself, finally, in ridiculously nicasurable 
terms, and emerges as a set of liglit waves or sound waves, 
expressible in purely matliematical formulae, operating in a 
purely mechanical way on the retinal nerve-ends or the 
ear-drum. 

It is a familiar enough process despite its seenung absurdity. 
In fact it is the only process whereby communication can be 
made between one human being and another. Our only 
means of access to the universe we live in arc our sensory 
nerves, and the only way in which the universe can afibet them 
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is through measurable vibrations. The lover expresses the 
infinite intensity of his longing for his beloved by converting 
it into soiuid waves, which the beloved converts once more 
into emotion by means of her ear-drum and the nerves which 
connect her ear-drum to her brain. But when the lover says, 
T love you/ he is producing a comparatively simple sequence 
of sound wave‘. When Rembrandt has finished saying what 
hi has to say about the Crucifixion m terms of printer’s ink 
distiibutrd unevenly on a sheet ot paper, he has created a set 
of light vaves of far greater complexity. 

' r he w ord ‘ inedinm , which does duty lisr this final material 
element m a work of art, is convenient but rather misleading. 
It is true that the printer’s ink docs mediate between Rem- 
brandt’s own private dream and <un re dization of it. Without 
the mk and the paper we should have no means of knowing 
the quality of his dre im. But the word must not be thought of 
as mcvinmg that every line s(rauhcd on the plate by Rem- 
biandt’s needle is, as it were, a copy of a line already visualized 
in his mind’s eye. To regard the movements of the artist’s hand 
as the result of a scries of commands fiom liis creative mind is 
to oversimplify the process kiu'jwn as ‘fechmque’ and ‘craft- 
man ship’. 

Those commands ceitainK do c'»perate the etcher’s iiccdlc, 
but even wlnlc the) aie doing sr) ihr needle itself is scnduig 
messages back to the creative mind, Tj'C medium has wdll of 
its own, a behaviour iiat iral to it, vdiich the artist must take 
into account. And the process ot taking the will of the 
medium into account is the csscikc ot craftsmanslnp. If he 
ignores the medium’s natiiial behaviour and forces his own 
wall on it, he docs so at his peril: if he vields too easily, allow- 
ing it to dominate his will, that, too, he does at his peril. 
The secret of craftsmanslnp lies in exploiting tlie medium, 
making it subserve his will without forcing it into a behaviour 
unnatural to it. Like the Japanese WTcstler who turns his 
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opponent’s effort to Ins own advantage and makes liim assist 
m his own downfall, the artist amalgamates the mcdiLim’s 
will with his own 

In order to do so he must h/' acutely sensitive to the messages 
that travel back to him fiom the needle’s point - complaints 
about too much picssure, requests for moie speed, hints that 
the grip of the fingers on the stem of the needle must be 
relaxed a little if the line is not to lose its flexibility. An endless 
senes of confci cnees must take place in tlie aitist’s mind as 
these mtssages come poimng in uid mc;elify oi aie modified 
by the oideis that go out llus poition of the line must be as 
rigid as a bai of steel, hen the teioion can ichx and the 
needle can, if it wants to, glide canlessK ovei the copper 
suifacc like eigiietlc sme)kc coiling thiongh the an, noir 
foi the emphatic clungc of ehuction \vhe»c the scelnetivc 
sensatiesn of the pennt shdintr ewer the nietil snificc must it 
all costs be le sis ted 

In the e ise of Remboindt’s etching of ‘flu CiueifiMon’ 
wc aie in the fortunate pe)sition e:)f being able to folhn\ his 
changes of intention, as he woiked, b) studvnig the ehffeient 
‘states’ of the plate One secs, not only the piocess of elihoi h 
tiem, but e:)f revision and even of majoi alteiation And it is 
not diflicnlt, in comparing one ‘state ’ with the next, to guess 
which modifications weie '‘iiggested by Ins sense of the 
medium’s possibilities uid which b\ his deepening eonecption 
of tlie theme itself 

The medium dictate's its own terms to the artist Conse- 
quently It IS not enough to legard him as a nun with a 
dream who translates his dream into a mental image and then 
tianslatcs the image into visible tcims. Dm nig the process of 
translation the dream itself suftcis a change. 

There is, of course^ no possibility of defining the change. 
There is certainly a relationship between a mental image and 
Its final tiauslation into visual foim But the two can never 
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be compared. It is not merely that they belong to different 
categories which by their very nature cannot be compared: 
but also the dicam is the private property of the artist and its 
very cMstcnce can only be deduced from the existence of 
the translation The two aie related m the sense that the 
Platonic ‘phenomenon’ is related to the ‘idea’ of which it is a 
shi low The aitist himself ‘knows’ ihi precise nature of his 
dicam, but Ins knowledge is of no avail to us since his com- 
munication of Ins knowledge to us can only take the form of 
a tianslation, and that tiaiislation is the work of ait He can 
attempt to expiess in wcards just how and to what extent he 
Ins filled to make the trails) mon fit the duam, but Ins words 
thcmscKcs uc me i( ly another form of ti ansi ition. We are cur 
oh fiom his leal life, his iniici life, b) the simple faet that he 
is an indnidinl wlu'se only hope of making cmotuMial con- 
tact with ( tliei individuals is by the puiely plnsual process 
oi afieetJiig then sensoi-^ neives Ihe ntist can do no more 
than tiust tint the messages they eommuincate to our minds 
ill bell 1 lough similaiitv tv> the messages enistmally sent 
i^Lit b) him while he w is making Ins woik of iit We, at the 
leceiMiig end, aic m the position of people eeaidemned to 
coinmunie ite with enir iellenvs b\ telephone otiK I he' noises 
we hen cannot be eompaicd with hum in voices, lot w^e have 
ne\er heard hiiiinn voices fhciefoie we cannot tell whether 
any defects wc may find m them aie due to the h dting speech 
of the subseiibei at the otlicr end of the line oi to the strange 
behavioui of the telephone itself. 

1 he pudolem, however, is puicly aeadenne Pcs the philoso- 
phci itmay be of some interest, but for thcaitentu itdoesnot 
arise Ills conec'in is not with the wen ^ that was spe^ken but 
with the woid he lias oveiheard And half the fun of Ins job 
hes m comparing the quality of one telephone with another. 
The other half lies in making guesses about the nature of the 
‘distant subscriber’. 
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Manifestly this book, whose avowed object is to define the 
nature of beauty in ait, must be laigely concerned with the 
ongm of the noises heard on our metaphorical telephone, but 
it cannot afford to ignore the namic and bchavioui of the 
telephone itself I do not piopose to describe m detail the 
prease chaiictcrization of each type of medium there is an 
abundant htcratuic on that subject But it will be nceessiiy 
at least to refer to the kttid of modification which the ' hosen 
medium is likely to make on the artist’s vision. 

Certain artists aic instantly iccognizable as hiving V‘x- 
ploitcd’ their medium to the full They aie not ncccssaiily 
the gicatcst and many of them arc '^econd-iatc aitists whea 
are content to use tlnir nt as a nn ans of a else i using tlku skill 
in handling then medium But what ehffcrcnintts them fiom 
the type of aitist who is not piiminlv a gieat ei^tsman oi 
techmcivin is that they have been cyccptiomlly sensitive and 
obedient to llic messages eoiives cd to the mind by the mcdi'im 
itself. If they aic great credtivc ai tists, like Velazquez or 
Rembrandt, the icsult is a magmfiecnt eollaboiatioii between 
the medium’s behaviour and the cieativc will V/hcre the 
cicative wall is weak oi the vision mcdiocic but the handling 
mastcily, the word ‘slick’ liis been invented to e^xpress ]ust 
that victory of ‘handling’ ovci vision that invariably ic>nlts 
in a mediocre work of art Between the two exti ernes aie 
artists like Franz Hals, whose icehmeal facility makes one 
suspect that the messages from his brush to Ins mind were 
more urgent than those opciating iii the reverse chrcction. 

But though It IS usually possible to guess, m the case of a 
given artist, just how sensitive he has been to the behaviour of 
his medium, to wdiat extent he has taken advantage of its 
possibihties and to what extent he has ignored them, he can 
never ignore them entirely, because he is, by definition, a man 
who has expressed himself in terms of a chosen medium. And 
his only reason for choosmg one medium rather than another 
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is his sense that, for the purpose of what he has to express, 
the chosen nicdinin is somehow more eloquent than all otliers. 
It IS for the psychologist to discover why sound is eloquent 
to the musician, pigment to the painter, movement to the 
dancer. But tlic ciitic’s job is to note how the mode of expies- 
sion has. paradoxically, modified the flavoiu and even the very 
essence of the thing expressed. 

I.ooknig back at the history of media in the visual arts, it is 
evident that the purely tcchmcd discoveries that have been 
made were not made b> chance The development of od 
painting, for instance, depends on notlnng moit rcvolu- 
tioiiaiY than the mixing of dry pigment with od instead of 
with yolk of egg oi any of the other vehicles commoidy used 
bcfoic tin foLiiteenth editury. It might seem mysterious that 
this simple invention had not been made earlier, but the 
need foi it had not yet anivcd. It was not an mvaition made 
foi iimntioii’s sike but a development cv’-olxcei to meet a 
new need, ji st u the laws of perspeenve were not fotniulaled 
by siieiitists in pm suit of truth but by artists in search of a 
means of giapphng vviili the woild of phenomena. As long 
as the artist s mam picoeciipation w^as with eontoui and 
stiuetiirc, the incdii of tempera and fteseo were entirely 
adequ ite, but one c he bad begun to be conscious of the sur- 
fa^-c enclosed by the emitour and the \ \y of light across the 
stiiiLCme - imvirably htn developments in the process of 
~ those media became unsatisfaetoiy. For the painter’s 
new pill poses they ceased to be eloquent. Tempera was as 
mcapa.bk of LX]'»iessnig the b! innnernig variations of tone on 
a surface .is thick od punt wn^ of expicssmg the tensions and 
modulations of line that were die co nmon language of an 
earlier generation of painters. 

Yet the change took place gradually. Giovanni Bellini’s 
first full-scale essay m the new medium was piobably the 
‘Madonna of St Job’ altar-piece, pamted m about 1480 (Plate 4)* 
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Already thcic is a richness of suifacc texture and an emphasis 
on breadth of shadow that wcic new in his work, and it is 
significant that he has attempted, in the architectural back- 
ground, to depict a seini-dome cnci listed with gold mosaic - 
suicly the most ‘paintcily’ effect that an aitist could tackle. It 
would not be true to say that tempeia would have defeated 
Bcllinfs puiposc It is a transituMi il pic tine. 13 ut it would be 
true to say that haidly any Venetian pic tine painted after i soo 
could have been painted without the oil medium. One has 
only to look at the sKeve of the so-called ‘Aiiosto’ pmtiait 
by Titian m the National Cyallcry (i so 8 , Plate 5) to see how^ the 
visual preoccupation^ ot the nlist ha\L changed. The iip- 
phng surface remains in the mcnioiy Its shape is meaningless 
Titian’s call) fiescoes m Padua (i 5 t ha\c an unc omfen table 
air. Nc:)t that Titian lacked the skill to manipulate the ficsio 
medium, but that the potentialities of fic'scoaK umelateel to 
the intentions of Titian In his hand^ it cannot .ittain tlic 
eloquence which if had foi Raphael 

The vital - but uninswciable question is, how fai does 
the medium suggest a new set of intentions to the aitist, 01 
how fai can it release and enc 0111 age a set of latent, half- 
realized intentions? It is eeitain tint Bellini, discoveinig to Ins 
delight the with which oil paint would icspond to his 
growing realization of surfaces, was eneouiagcd to concen- 
trate even more whole^-heai tedly in his next pictuie on that 
aspect of visual cvpcuence but that, ha\ ing at that stage of his 
careci (he was fifty when he painted the St Job altai-piexe'), 
formed a set of technical habits, he found himself unable to 
push the new medium’s potentialities to then logical con- 
clusion. It was easier for Titian, m his early thiities, before 
technical mastery had haidencd into habit, te> use oil paint as he 
used It 111 Auosto’s sleeve; and, having done so, to continue 
for the rest of his life to exploic the possibilities of the medium 
until he reached the point where he could concentrate almost 
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:ntiicly on surface-shimmer, as in the ‘Christ Crowned with 
Thoms’, m Munich, of 17^0 (Plate 6). The greatest technical 
innovators have not, usually, been the original experimenters 
in a new medium, but the men who followed them and were 
able to speed up the tempo of the change. 

Bur it IS fascinating to note hove, once the change has taken 
pi ice and the artist’s visic/ii has been modified by his medium, 
any medium will setvc to express it Foi example, one might 
have thought that no medium would be less capable ofexpiess- 
ing the play of light on surfaces than pen and ink, and that of 
all media, sculpture could never avend expressing it Yet one 
has cniK to compile a pen diawmg hy Leonardo, however 
lapid, wnth one by Ronibi melt 01 a pen ti ait bust by Donatello 
with oiiL by Beniini, to see how deliberately the Rembrandt 
drawing avoids calling ittemtion to the contour and refuses to 
be explicit, ot even gru/ful, 111 its line The emphatic lines 
used have no linen ^ounterpirt in Natuie The scribble of 
paiallel lines o\ei the bick oi the neai disciple (Plate ya) arc 
not ecmtouis but an induation of tl'e pruise angle is the 
hguie leans Micldenly backwaids in snipiise The pnallel lines 
on the back i^f the Virgin in I e maido’s drawing (Plate 7b) 
follow and e\plnn the form of the figures, and 11 e thcicfoie, 
in essence , a senes c'lf con toms like the contour lines on a map. 
Demate llo, though he is employing <s mcehum that deals m 
surfaces, snmclu:>w iivets one’s attemtioii on the line of the 
folds of diapeiy or the lux ot the lips, nose, and eheckbonc 
(Plate N) Bernini goes out of his wiv to bleak such lines and 
to defeat the e\e’s attempt to follewv them through, Laiefully 
ccmceals the eoiitoui of the chexk against the broken curls of 
the wig, and e'jb retires the haid sweep C)f the metal shoulder- 
picet against an iiicsponsible flutter of drapery (Plite <)), 

The object of this shesrt chapter is not to de^seiibc what 
cflc'ct the ricdium can have on a painter’s vision, but to draw 
attention to the way 111 which this two-way traffic of command 
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and rqiiest, domination and yielding, operates between the 
painter’s soul and his hand. 

Again, as so often before, in analysing the genesis of a work 
of art, one is brought face to face with this phenomenon of a 
balance of forces, a set of intersections between factors that 
seem, at first sight, to condict with each other, but in the end 
achieve a balance on winch the total effect of the work, of 
art depends. 



CHAPTER 6 


THE ‘MYSTICAL MARRIAGE OF 
ST CATHERINE’ 


Ii will clarify my general argiunent if I take a single painting 
and submit it to a brief inalv'^is on tlie lines I have indicated 
in the previous chaptci, An^ painting will seive, but m the 
interest of impaitiality it vdl be advisable to choose one that 
docs not belong to oui own tunc, lest the aitist s personal set 
of loves and hates, piefcre^Kcs and boredoms, should be too 
unfamiliar and dutiiibing And toi the same reason, a picture 
fully representative of ib pciiod md of the place of its origin 
w ill be prefci iblc to one that made, even m us own day, too 
novel, too personal, a contribution Veionescs Mystical 
Matnagc of St Catlicune lu Vcmce (Plate is) fulfils these 
ccmditions well enough. It is lepicsentative of Vcionesc, just 
a^ Veronese is repuscntative of the Venetian School of the 
nud-MxtceiJtli centiny 

Us outer reprcseul itional skin presents no difficulties. The 
legdid of the Alex inch nn sunt ^\ho, i enouncing all earthly 
ties, was privileged to c*nter inU) a mystical alh^uicc with the 
infant Jesus, was a populai one in the sixteenth centuiy. Any 
artist commissioned to paint an altar-piece foi a church of 
St C\ithetinc had his subject set for him. T here is therefore no 
question of Veioncsc * choosing’ die theme. The subject of 
the picture has no significance foi us as a revelation of 
Veronese’s temperament. The fact that St Catherine was 
regarded m his day as ‘one of the fourteen most helpful saints 
thiows a sidehght on the development of rehgious thought, 
but to inquire into the reasons for St Catherine’s popularity 

T-d 
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would be to analyse, not our onion, but the field in which it 
grew. Veronese’s representation (as opposed to his interpre- 
tation) of the legend is clear. The saint, a Venetian matron 
dressed in an elaborate and expensive dress of the period, 
ascends the richly carved steps leading to a throne on which 
the Virgin is seated. Tire Child in her lap places the ring on 
St Catherine’s finger. Three attendants arc with her, two of 
them watch the ceremony s^hilc the thud looks up with an 
appropriate gesture to a sky peopled with cherubs, two of 
whom arc descending with a ci own. Angels adoring or making 
music attend the Virgin. Two fluted Corinthian columns 
complete the architectural setting. Tlie impossibility of distin- 
guishing between an artist’s description and his comment or 
interpretation becomes evident as scum Hn one attempts to 
put the pirtinv into woids. Tin' elaborate dr^‘ss, ihe carved 
steps, the (luted columns an fhemselve'^ a cvnjmu iit An opu- 
lence per\adcs tli( pkturc which hehes it^ siibicct It almost 
looks as thcnigh Veronese* had been at pains tvs elimin nc every 
hint of th(' mystic il. CaTtainlv no one who was not familiar 
with the legend w ouU easily guess .it the kind ol m} ocry he 
W'a^ depicting, TJ^e elTcct is of a dcc<M‘Oiisiv tondneted social 
ceremony. What \eould have been cas) for almost any 
fifteenth-century jiaiiUer a Picio della rtancese a oi a Sassetta 
- is impossibk* foi Veioiicse I’lic Renaissance, which fiu' two 
centuries has been pursuing its steidy c.xjdoralion of the 
materia] w^orlJ, has Ity tliis time left the mystical woild too 
far behind. Tlic whole meaning of St Catlierinc’s refinal (^f 
an earthly marriage is cancelled out, partly by Veronese’s 
powxr to represent so adeejuately the texture of the material 
world - a power he inherited from and shared with other 
Venetian painters of his owai and the preceding generation - 
and partly by his particular feeling for material opulence, 
liis incapacity to hint at the deeper implicc-^tions of this or 
indeed any other religious theme. Titian, ciespite liis undcr- 
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cnfrcnt of worldliness, seldom failed when he wished to 
suggest tragedy and mystery. In liiin and in Tintoretto tlierc 
is a depth of human unders tan ding that often finds itself in 
conflict with worldliness, but can always emerge victorious 
from the conflict whenever the theme demands it. With 
Veronese, despite his high seriousness, there is no conflict, 
fie is partly a victim of the time-spirit and partly a creator of 
it. The chmax of the High Renaissance, that critical moment 
when almost everything was possible in art, is past, and 
Veronese, foi no other i eason than that he was born fifty years 
too late, IS on the downward slope. That he is content to be 
so can be seen fioin the assurance with which he tackles his 
piobUm. His confidence in his own world helps to accelerate 
the descent. This is no picture of a mystical mariiage. It is a 
pKturc of Venetian citl/cns taking part in a pageant repre- 
senting die event. That could not have been said of any 
Veiietnn aUisi before Ihm, not even of Caipaccio. He marks 
the point at wJiicli the spiritual overtones of die Middle Ages 
fiiKill) disappear and lea\ e the field fu'c for the later Biroquc 
attenq>ts to find a substitute for them. 

liui if Veronese was debao '*eJ, through no fault of his own, 
froii I painting the dc eper aqiet t'. ofhis subject, his conrribiition 
to ail was not on that aaount negligible. To dismiss him as 
‘wot Idly' without asking what aic the positive virtues if 
wtnldlincss would be hk(‘ eondcnining a palace because it was 
not a i adiedial. Incapable c>f conceiving a cathedral, Veronese 
is without iivai in tl;c construction of palaces, 

I; is at dlls point that oiii inejuiry biings u, to the second 
layer, the layer of interpretation. Veronese's comment on his 
given theme absurd, but his interpretation of life is as 
remarkable as it is personal. No one has ever expressed radiant 
W'ell-bciug, no one has ever painted the ornate sccmlincss and 
dignity of human civilization as he ha>. Asceticism has been 
left behind, but decadence has not yet set in. It is a moment of 
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balance -• not the earlier balance between body and soul, but 
the balance between the body and the forces of earthly 
exuberance or, later still, of intellectual sophistication that are 
ready to attack it once the soul has lost its ascendancy. The 
attack has not yet developed; indeed, it would be truer to call 
it a moment of transition rather than of balance. 

Every period has its destined place in the rise-aiid-fall pat- 
tern of civilization. And every period, because of its place in 
the pattern, has its own potentialities, a set of values that 
belongs to it and to no other. In cveiy age an artist emerges to 
express those values more couvmaiigly than his fellows, and 
Veronese aclncved as complete an expression of the spirit of 
his generation as any artist has ever done. 

Such a statement cannot be sustained by aigumcnt, for it is 
only by looking at an arust’s work and at tliat^d liis con- 
tcmporaiics that v\(' know what his generation stood 
But in the paintings of men who aic completely in tunc wdlh 
their sLiuoundnigs, men boin neitlicr before nor after their 
time, one is always awaie of a >uperb confidence. And that 
confidence - as though he knew^ that wdiatcvci he did, how- 
ever novel oi astomsliing it might be, it w^ouid ncvci pu/zle or 
embarrass his coiitemporark's - is the mark oi Vcionesc. 
Even wdicn the Inquisition took him to task for the excessive 
matoriahsm of his ‘Feast in Levi’s Ihuise’ (Idatc lo) painted 
for the Dominicans of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, his answers to 
the interrogate! s icad like those of a man v\ho knows that 
he has pubhc opinion on liis side. Hi'' inteirogatois might be 
technically in the right, but they w^cic clinging to an c'ld- 
fasliioned set of standards A^hich iicithci Veronese nor liis 
patrons could take seriously, 

Veronese's w^orldlincss is unique in painting. It is so noble 
and serious, and yet so friendly and informal. It is radiant 
widi health and normahty, and yet dazzling and exotic. The 
elaborate architectural settings never overw’^eigh the figures, 
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nor do the costly fabrics dinumsh them. Sanity and splendour 
coiiibme m equal proportions. His figures are never troubled. 
No expression on their comely faces contributes much to his 
meaning, no gesture ever expresses more than a gcnerahzed 
contiibution to the action. Giotto, for whom gesture was all- 
impoitant in establishuig the nmer meaning of his narrative, 
or Leonardo, always on the aleit to discover the connexion 
between a man’s mmd and Ins actions, would have foimd 
Vcioncst a superficial decorator and Ins St Catherine an over- 
diesscd doll Yet in spite of, and also because of, his disregard 
of drama, he is able to establish his unmistakable mood more 
surel) It is the mot^d of a man so content with the surface 
of life chat ht r ucl\ feds disposed to go bcbinJ it More than 
that, lu IS so much in l<svt with it that lus paiiitmgs become 
l)iKil. I hey aie claboiatc odes in praise o! seemly hvuig. 
Even the four angcL who mikc music on the steps on the 
left no additnnis to the social miemtics ol the ccicmony. 
Tlity lie as solid as thtir lutes ind the ibandtmcd viol da 
gainbi Ihe two singers are assiduously leading then scoie. 
Thill wings aic i lehc of a past age, and Veicsncse suppresses 
th( m as fai he daic 

Such nun hive one advantage over profoundei artists. 
Their woik Ins umt\ and bicadtli Nothing sccius to them 
uminportint oi inde\ant, theicfoie \ciytbing couiubutfs 
to th*. total effect To a Michel nigelo, foi whom notlnng 
matte is but tlic nnjcst^ of tlu suiglc individual, the acctssoiies 
of lifi aic a positi\e biinei between him and his llicnic. Ihs 
Ada n and Eve inlnbii no dcsiiiblc garden bceaioc he Innisclf 
is incapable of desiiing a gaukn But for Vcioiicsc the 
spectacle of Lffc is an ensemble in whieh clouds, columns, 
bloc ides, and jewels aie not mere aeecssoncs to his crowds of 
citizens and angels They amalgamate with them. 

He is, in fact, a stage designer who ».onccivcs his scenery 
and costumes as ai> integral pari of the play. He is not the first 
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to have done so, but he is almost the first to have done nodnng 
else It IS essentially a Venetian chaiactciistic, and the first to 
practise It on a grand scale was Carpaccio, whose tempera- 
ment so closely resembled Veronese’s Allowing for the sty- 
hstic changes dining i half century of exceptionally lapid 
development, the parallel between the two men is very close 
Colourful but dignified pageantry w is the basic theme of 
both, and occasion illy, in moments cif greitei sei sitiveiiess, 
both could produce a "freak’ pietuu that is simplei than usual 
and stiikes a little dccpei Carpaceio’s ‘Vision of St Ursula’ 
IS such a pictiue, and so is Vcionesc’s ‘Vision of St Helen’ 

Closely rclatid to Veioncsc’s m mnei of feeling about his 
world IS his way ( t seeing it But heie he is not c|uite sudi a 
recognizable eliild of his age It is not always eas\ to dn- 
entangle th^ inodf of s lxw fiom tlie ihmes s^cn, e pcciilK 
in a pietuie ^o packed wiih centempornv dixiniie it in m as 
this Ths. fact that he wi mote intsiested than funn o* 
rmtenetto in the s} cific ajpcai nice ofcontimpoi \]\ luhi- 
tcctuu 0111 nmnt, in J diess le 1 hiu' '■o lx nou spec lie mins 
painting ol them And th u in it turn c d h m b isl ns i 
shghtlv line! nc none vvav cf looking it tlniu^s m gcinid 
Ill'll! igc when the tc.{ hiiiv|u ofpmniiigwi ip'dh hccom 
iiig bioidci and me le ImpiLssK iiist VcionCj clung m many 
lespect tothchnJc^ nianih] ol the tn st half of the century 
The iolds of diipc’ ire moi expheu Ihe light is moic 
c\cnly distnbuteJ, tlx smficis hoc k s vibi ition, the pit- 
terns aie moie stiongk m irked Vcionesv. s w ly of on 

which this Is based is tint o( ilic e irlici rniaii th* fitian of 
‘Sacred and Ptofmc I ove' nid the Pesaic> altai-pieee He has 
eeitamlv not reached the point at which Tintoietto had 
auived - of massing his shadow in great blocks of dukness 
and of not eaiing if liis outhnes and his loc''! colour w^ie 
obhtei itcd 111 the process 

‘Has not reached tlie point’ may seem a ineamnglcs> phrase 
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if an aitist is thought of as having perfect fieedom to choose 
his own way of ‘seeing’. But his ficcdoni is by no means 
pcifect It IS bound witlnn very nariow linuts. When a 
paintci uses an outmoded idiom, it is because of his innate 
conservatism * it is never because he has understood but re- 
jected the idiom of his day. Veronese’s explicitness of form 
a id his lufusal to mass his shadows more boldl) are the out- 
w aid m mifest itions of an attitude of mind An aitist secs only 
w hit 1 1( w 1 ilics to see and he wishes to see only what he loves. 
Vciom sc lo\ cs the iic iiicss and the fall of mitciial, and in the 
aie 1 ot his pictni c beneath St Catheime’s extended arm, w^hieh 
linUHLtto would ccrtniilv have thought of as being lost in 
slndow Ik (aimot be ii to ibiiidon Ins e^^^ sei'fh foi tbe 
folds ot diiptu lintoutLo’s habit ot httitn^ tht slndow cut 
aci ) s rhr bum (nc)ie llic ht id of ‘Chiht m bn Deposition’, 
]^I itc 1 “*) IS s( unij itui il to V^^ionesc that in only one of the 
he ids 111 the ciow ^kd lowci hilf of the pictnn the head that 
»n ibo\ c St ( itluiim's bent elbow docs hi allow himself 
U) uk pt It md c vin thni he dois it Inlf-hcai tcdly. 

Ill p] ininiio m dcptli loo, in out oi d tc The dnmg movc- 
ireiUs mto an I )iit ot the pi» 'me th it i e >o ehai it-teiistic of 
Imtouito, IK usdeSi lo Veioinst Reniemb inig tint othei 
piooicss np a tiudit o^ ''h P'> tints etto’s ‘Pk sciitation of 
the Virgin’ (Phtc 13), in which the f ic-shoitcncd aim of a 
woman m the iicai foicgiound positively hnils the speetitoi 
into the Jiiiddk distance when tin Viigin stuids facing the 
High-piicst at the top of tlu sups, tins side-Us-side movement 
of Vc ioiiCsl’s, in which the iction takes placi ‘down stigo’ 
and in a plane paiallcl to the pi me of the picture itself, again 
strike s one as timid Living at the \ erv iuomcnt when move- 
ment 111 depth is becoming one of the irtist’s m ijoi pioblcms, 
Veionesc lefuscs to eoneein lumself with it. 

I have eallcd him a stage dcsignei. So to some extent is every 
aitist, in that he hsposcs the elements m his picture 111 die 
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way that will be most effective for the spectator. And, in par- 
ticular, every Venetian artist in the succession from Jacopo 
Bellini had been conscious that his stage design must consist 
of a convincing environment cantainin^ his actors, rather than 
an effective grouping of actors to which a backcloth and wings 
could be added. That had, of course, been the Florentine 
method, and Jacopo’s sketch-books arc a vigorous protest 
against it. But the effect established by Jacopo, perfected by his 
sons and enlarged by Giorgione and Titian, was still of a stage 
seen from an auditonum. One is as conscunis of tlic piiturc- 
plane, and especially of the lower edge of ihc fiame, as one is 
conscious, m a thcatic, of the footlights, the near edge of the 
stage. 

Tintoretto, by the simple device of imagining himself on 
the stage (and tlieicby dragging the spectat«)t with him), 
revolutionized foi a whole century the science of picture 
planning. At once it becomes not only possible but nacuial 
to witness a Last/Supper oi a Ciucifixion irom the side or a 
Nativity from below. He compels the spccLator to become 
one of the actois; the footlights disapjscar, and with tlieii 
disappearance vaiuslics one’s sense of the picliuc-plaiie, that 
impalpable veil that cuts the spcctatoi ofi: fiom the world he 
looks at. One is ui the same loom as Jesus and lus disciples, 
one IS at the foot of the cross, one becomes a slieplieid looking 
up at the Mother and the new-bcjrn Babe. 

The revolution had little effect on Veronese. Pageantry 
being his theme, it w^as essential that he sliould retain tlie veil 
that separates the actors from tlic audience, dhc picture’s 
arrangement must be from side to side Movement must take 
place across the canvas, not into it. 

Nothing could more clearly prove the mtcrpenctration of 
the layers of the omon than the fact that in describing 
Veronese’s temperament one finds oneself becoming imper- 
ceptibly involved in an examination of liis system of design. 
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There is no abrupt transition between the artist’s attitude to 
hfe and his aesthetic At what point m our analysis can we say 
that wc have now transfcricd our attention to the aesthetic 
layer, if it is possible to pass, V/ithout a break in the argument, 
from notmg a man’s particular kind of worldlmess to desenb- 
ing his p irticulai method of picture planning ^ Yet, though his 
iiK tliod of pjctuit plaiiumg is his only way of expressing his 
attitude to htc, it includes much more than the phrase, in its 
cvci^ day connotations, usually implies And that ‘ more * is the 
purely visuil beauty which it is the object of this bo(sk to 
isolite and to sec in rchtion to the othei values eontanicd m 
th( wojk of lit It ma) be tiue to sa) that there is no fixed 
point at which the transition between the interpretation of 
lift lud the cicition of hcnir) tikes piece, but it is ctrninly 
p('»ssiblt to rt icl) 1 point it which one c in be sure tint it /wi 
taken pile Oiitc A\c imd oni selves using the hnguige of 
1 ntlienntie> wc c iti be sure hit wc are no longei looking 
at the pie tire is ui ,iite’ piet ition of i nnn’s emotion il ittitudc 
to the woiki he lues in It Ins begun to tike on i formal 
ispcrt which c iniuu be exphii (d b’^ refci ernes to tlic legend 
of St C itlieinie oi die spitu ni vU entli-eeiitUT v Venice or the 
iilitionship between VeioiicH ind his envnonment, but 
winch c in be hnitwd it by sumr, tor e ample, that Veronese 
h IS, in this pKtuie, in leie e\tf loidinm isc ot i skw\l^ moniU- 
ing ehigoii il til u moves ii a kmd of counterpoint ag imst a set 
ot hori7ontals iiid verticil 

rhit is the 1 ind ot phiisiol )g\ the irt eiitic is sooner or 
litei compelled to use, ind as soon as it appears the leader’s 
attention incvitibl-y slackens The reader is no more than 
humm, he ina)- undeistand, but he can hardly be expected 
to cn)oy, a description of i mathemiticil figure, foi the 
description, however aeetir ite, cannot aclneve the effect of the 
figure Itself. It caimot appeal direct from the eye to the mmd. 
The words ‘diag< nal’ and ‘vertical*, however clear dieir 
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meaning, have none of the immediate emotional effect of a 
diagonal or a vertical line. The verbal equivalents for such 
lines would be, perhaps, ‘energy’ and ‘aspiration’. No won- 
der, then, that critics, as soon as they begin to analyse the 
mathematical basis of a work of art, and to sec the painting 
as arcliitecture or the architecture as music, tend to be. come 
wearisome. To say that a Gothic cathcdial is dominated by 
verticals is true, but it leaves out of account the impoitant 
fact that a set of vcitical ihythms has a special p(n’\"ci of tin ill- 
ing the eye, tinning the beholder into a lover. If it \\eic 
possible to explain the piocess wherebv mathcinalics en- 
genders love, and the rhythms of a cnthedi al jn odme a feeling 
in the beholder vhich only the woid ‘beautifur will c\press, 
ait ciiticisin would be easy. The piobltin hcie is not the same 
as that of beautv m Natine. Ceitanily botlf <1( pciid on a 
iccogmtion of oidtily and lav -abiding btbavioui, but snut 
the natuial lavs that pioducc a pine foiest ni\ incvit iblc, 
unalterable, and univci^il, the notion of (utuisni of them 
does not and cannot ai jse. But the l.avs tliat jnodiitci! the 
sinnln rhvtlnus of the Laihcdral, being laws based on luiiiun 
ptifiKHCi, c^ii only Ll exannned in the light of liumaii pie- 
fcrcncc. If the whole of the rhhteentli crinuiy in wostecn 
Faiiopc fell, literally, in love with veitical lines, then we of 
the ttv’cntieth centuiy can only sc\ tin u woik as ‘beautifur 
in proportion <is Ave can diarc theii k'>ve 

It IS not difficult for us to do so, foi hwe is both infectious 
and iiau'ow, I5y isolating and intensifying his vciticals, the 
Gothic builder could stress them and interrelate them tar 
more effectively than could happen in any pine forcat ^^here 
no such piocess of isolating or intensifying of a single theme 
has been at work. We can ‘catch’ the enthusiasm of the artist 
in a way that is impossible vdth Nature, whose forms are 
not the product of enthusiasm. 

But to ‘catch’ the artist’s iiitciitioii by infection is one 
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thing. To translate it out of his clioscn medium into words is 
another. It can be done to some extent on all the outer levels, 
but not on the acstheue level. The effect of a Gothic cathedral 
can only be expressed in visual terms. The eye alone, without 
any assistance from knowledge or reason, communicates the 
visual message to tlie biain, where it becomes translated into 
aesthetic emotion as surely and as mysteriously as the white 
light that falls on a geiamum is translated into what we call 
‘red’. In order to translate that particular emotion into words, 
one would have to rc'-ort to verbal imagery about the lark 
ascending, the soaring rocket, the upward glance of the saint 
in t.ctasy. Yet just as these concrete images are included in and 
tiansccndcd by the pure mathematics of the cathedral, so docs 
Vdoncsc’s ‘•(lies of diagonals include and transcend his narra- 
ti\c of the legend of St Cathenne. 

flic <ntjc, then, must (hovise between writing a poem 
\\hi(h v\ill be the emotional equivalent of Vcionesc’s pure 
.11 chiles tin c , and undertaking a cold analysis whose only virtue 
adl be to p«'>int out how Veumesc's architei tinnl idiom 
diifeis fioin that of othei ai lists. 

It IS ceitanilv not a icvulnt’ >n v y idiom. V('ioncsc was not 
an oiiuuatvi, but his posvsi to vany existing mvcnlinns a 
^tage fuitlKi was i email able. Coiisklci for example, this 
dc\ ue of the dia‘>^unal. It is an inevitabK lesult of the decision 
to ibandon the caihci device of synniKtt) - tlic chief basis 
of picttinal ^.ct^npo^ition rht('>ughout the preceding century. 
SynmAtiy, the placing of the mam acunt in the centre and 
building up to It on either side, icsulred in the pyiamidal 
composition familiar in tormal altai-nicc cs thioughout the 
fifteenth century Titian’s ‘Pcsaio Macumni’ (painted in the 
early twenties of the sixteenth) is perhaps the first major 
protest against the domination of the pyramid, and it must 
be lookocl upon as the prc>totypc of Veronese’s picture. All 
the elements arc there, the MaJoiiiia enthroned liigl and to 
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the side, die steps leading upwards from left to right, the 
sequence of figures ascending dicm, the group filling the 
vacant corner under the new diagonal, the two columns, 
the open sky, and the cherub But Veronese's confidence m an 
asymmetneal scheme is greater than Titian’s Titian must have 
felt the need to compensate for Ins bold removal to one side 
of the entluoned Virgin and the consequent danger to his 
pictiuc’s stability, by balancing her with the great mass of 
the Pesaro tamily banner, by steadying the whole with an em- 
phasis on the horizontal steps and the rec taiigular throne, and 
an even stronger emphasis on the fartlici of the two columns 
by setting its darkest edge against a radiant cumulus cloud. 

Without the ‘Pesaio Madonni’ Vcioncse could never have 
planned his St Catherine. With it he tenmd courage to go 
beyond it Tlu diagoinl movement in litiafi’s pic tine rises 
to a chma\ in the Vii gin’s Ik id and ‘>inks down again along 
the aim of St Fianns Th^ie is i similar ^^iiiking in Vcumk^c’s 
pietuie along the playing angel’s lute and the singmg angcTs 
wing and arm. But now it is subsidiar} . llu mam movement 
IS eairied on by two .ingels ahoin the Madonni, and still 
further by the absui d invention of the di apci y w i apped i ound 
the columns, and finally vainshcs with a tiny trnugle of 
luminoin sky at the pieliirc’s edye. 

Not content with this main the nu, Vcioiicsc stii ts anothcT, 
ratliL^r stccpei, diagonal in the left-hand LOinci, beginning 
with the viol da gamba and lunmng upwards in a biokcn but 
energetic asccnl fhiongh the foui musiciaii-angcls 

It would be tedious to work out the picture’s schejiic ui 
detail. Ihe icadt r can c isil) do it for lunisclf, if he is nitcicstcd. 
What is impoitant n to note the stage at winch Veronese has 
arrived m the transition fiom Titian’s fust daiing piotcst 
agamst symmetry to Rubens’s complete aci^eptancc of the 
diagon.ll m his famous ‘Descent from the Cioss’ (Plate i6), m 
winch all trace of sy mmctiy has disippeaied and the necessity 
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for steadying horizontals and verticals is no longer felt. 
Veronese, for example, still feels the need to refer to a centre 
line sufficiently to arrange his aerial cherubs roughly into a 
festoon whose centre is also the picture’s centre, with the 
crown-bearing cherubs making a strong diamond-shaped 
feature in the middle. Below them the upward gaze of the 
sairu’s attendant, and above them a j^articularly emphatic 
cloud, form a rudimentary centre line - the last vestige of the 
line which \^'ould once have been the backbone of such a 
composition. 

T'liese main c<.)nstructional lines arc, as it were, the picture’s 
skeleton, but the skeleton is not all. Texture or pattern, which 
means large-scale texture, is auothei ingredient in the aesthetic 
sum, ind Venmcsc’s texture is an imp<>rtant factor in his final 
cffi'cu Considered as pattern, the painting has an unusual and 
enchaiitiug density. Not only arc the figures more closely 
packed tlian is habitual with his contemporaries, but each 
figure contains witliin itself a more ctmsistcnt pattern. The 
ripples that dance across its siirtace arc smaller and closer, and 
diey have siiavcr, gentler rliythms. Nowhere do they become 
violently agitated, but nowhe'*:' arc* they allowed to disappear. 
The fluted Cv)1luiuis and the carved steps arc, on another level, 
indications of a likii^g (or elaboration in architecture, but on 
this level they shenv Veronese’s abhorrence of plain surfaces c^f 
paint. Tlic columns and tlic steps in the ‘Pesaro Madonna’ 
(iMatc 14) are sinootli, the sky less patterned, the draperies less 
evenly furrowed with folds. Again the parallel with arclii- 
tecture is inevitable. The ‘Pesaro Madonna’ has a texture 
comparable with the West Front of Chartres (Plate j 8). ^Thc 
Marriage of St Catherine’ (Plate «>) is more like Rheims 
(Plate 19), where an even roughening of the surface with 
masses of sniallish sculpture increases die richness but detracts 
from the dignity of the facade as a whole. Titian is in all 
respects a greater artist, but apart from the relative statures of 
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the two men, Veronese’s general texture is a later as well as a 
less noble invention. It was inevitable that he should aim at 
greater richness, just as it was inevitable that Rlieims should be 
richer and smaller in texture than Chartres. The tide had set 
in: every artist cm contribute to the Zeitgeist, but only at 
exceptional moments can an artist reverse its direction, and 
the second half of the sixteenth century was certainly not one 
of them. 

In my exposition of the onion’s structure, I had to admit that 
the core is a jnystcry beyond the reach of words. There is no 
need to repeat or elaborate that confession now. It is less 
possible to throw light on a particular act of creation than to 
discuss the creative act in the abstract. The spectator and the 
creator arc face to face, and if they cannot make jutuitivc 
ccjutact with each othei on this level, no third ^on can help. 
The only appropriate remark is a rcmindei to the spectator 
that in looking at a reproduction, however good, he is not 
looking at the picture. Ninety pc r i ent of what got ^ to make 
its Tiandwriting’ is obliterated. Ihe final contact between 
Veronese and the reader of tliis book can only be made in the 
presence of the painting itself. 

In our daily experience of Ufe there is no p.iralle! ro the 
phenomenon of interpenetration. In the world of mattei it is 
not pt'ssiblc for more than one tiling to be in the same place 
at the same time. Even a specially constructed onion with 
layers fading into each other as avcll as enclosing cich other 
provides no parallel. Even could it be seen by X-rays, vvlicrcby 
all the layers can be Leen simultaneously, the analogy would 
break down. For iii the w^'ork of art, though the layers un- 
doubtedly exist and their relative levels lie in the order I have 
attempted to describe, yet each is an aspect of the others and 
each nourishes and intensifies the others. Remove a single one 
and the others become impoverished and begin to lose their 
own significance. 
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When the ‘abstract’ artist deliberately removes the outer 
in order to concentrate on the inner layers, he is presniuably 
content with a smaller onion, but he fails to realize that the 
result is not only smaller but poorer. The mutually cumulative 
effect whereby the look of the visible world enriches the 
artist’s sense of harmony, and his sense of harmony quickens 
his perception of the physical world, is lost as soon as the 
artist begins to ^^acrificc any portion of bis birthright. The 
impoverishment is evident enough when, through the un- 
avoidable limitations (T the aitist’s temperament or imagina- 
tion, one or more of the layers becomes thinner than the icst. 
Veronese’s incapacity for tiagcd\ or ecstasy is a case in pennt. 
But when the aitist voluntaiiK and deliberately limits himself 
still fiuther, he does so at his pciil. A boxer nho shackle^ his 
feel bcs ause ofa theoiy that boxing be c onies somehow ‘ puiei ’ 
if Its jnacticc is confined to the arms and fists, ai tually limits 
the potentialities oi lus arm-and-fist work. 

It IS only u lien one layci is allow cd to develops at the cxj>ense 
of tile n St that nit becomes mediocre or contemptible. The 
maga/iiie covei in which feminine scdu(tivciies>, or the comic 
'trip m \\hi\.h nanativi (lar*v ha, absorbed all the aitisfs 
cicativc impulses aie conuinpciblc, not because of ihcir 
insistence <'‘n sex apped oi their ccancciniation on anecdote - 
Titian and Boucher umld rival tlicm m the foimei, Giotto 
and Gc^ya in the latter - but because of their lack of enrich- 
ment from the iiinci layers. They arc hollow^ and for the 
same reason that abstract artbts are small. In their case, not 
the outer but the inner layers are missing. 

The number of artists whc' have developed themselves wnth 
equal powder at all levels is not large. Th 'y arc the men who 
have produced the greatest art, though it would not neces- 
sarily be true to say that they wxrc the greatest geniuses. 
Genius is probably less rare than is generally supposed, but it 
is not the only factor required for such an achievement. 


Ill 
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Genius, in order to come to full fruition, must synchronize 
widi the favourable moment in history, and such favourable 
moments occur only at long intervals. When they do, great 
artists appear with a frequency that could not be explained if 
the law of averages alone were operating. That BotticcUi, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo, Raphael, Titian, Giorgione, and 
Giovanni Bellini were all alive and mature in the year 1510, 
and that they all happened to be of north Italian birth, is no 
coinddcnce. Nor is it a coincidence that no European artist 
of more than mediocre stature was alive in 1680. 

Tliis is not the place to discuss the factors that produce 
favourable inoincnts. Certain artists - Giotto, for example - 
by virtue of their genius, have occurred in unfavourable 
moineiits, and have, none the less, managed to develop on all 
levels. But in general the great geniuses have dj^pended for 
development as much on the fructifying properties of their 
euviromnents as on tlicir own potentialities. Had they been 
born in another century they would have been lesser men, 
in the sense that the even balance, the complete inter- 
penetration of the difFcreiit layers of their work, would have 
been upset. Almost always these men became furious in their 
own day, for they all possessed that easily understood linmanity 
which Tolstoy wrongly thought of as the test of great art. 
But only posterity has seen their true' greatness; for their 
creative power does not become' apparent until generation 
after generation has contemplated it and understood it; until 
it has survived tlic switchback of taste and proved itself valid 
by the varied succession of tests to which the centuries submit 
it. 

Raphaefs meaning for his contemporaries was very diffirent 
from his meaning for the mid nineteenth century: and we, in 
the twentieth, sec him differently again. But the fact that liis 
art was rich enough to satisfy the demands of fc ur centuries so 
different in their values is the surest proof of liis stature. But 
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Raphael was a product of the favourable jiiomciit. Never was 
the soil of civilization as rich or its climate as benign as it was 
in Rome between 1500 and 1510. The Venetian soil that 
nourished Veronese in 1560 W'as beginning to be impover- 
ished. Perhaps that sufficiently explains the slight lack of 
balance, the slight thickening, in liis case, of the outer at the 
expense of the inner layers. 
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THE AMALGAM 


Tiirui IS no need to plead ioi Veronese. ‘ Heaiitifiir is an easy 
adjcctjve to apply to his St Cathenne picture; for all its 
qualities - its healthy optinusni, the absence in it of an) thing 
at all painful or piofound or even difficult, its suavitv, its 
luxury, and, on the puicK aesthetic level, the easy swing of 
its ( (unposition iccomincnd themselves instantly to the 
noiJiial eye and the noimil mind. And )et vhen one coin- 
pau'' the pictine with an utual expeiicncc that might con- 
ceuably have occ lined, how much more satisfying, foi all 
Its himtatjons, is the woik of nt. A guest, piuilegid to be 
piesciit when a Venetian lad) of f ishion of the is6os was 
pasing a state visit to her fiiend, would have lectivcd i veiv 
diffeient nupiession. llowevei elaboiate the aichitcc tural 
setting, how'tvci accomplished the winged musuians, how- 
cvci luh the dresses, the guest would nevei have summed up 
the experience as ‘beautiful’. And yet the cKpcnence would 
have held far more foi him than tlie pic tine lie would have 
heard the voices of the singing angels, the rustle of the bro- 
caded dresses: he would have felt the wind on his cheek: 
Ins eye wxsuld have b»en cntiaiued b) movement as well as 
foim. he would have heaid the conversation that passed 
betw ecu the Virgin and her saintly visitor. The sum total of 
sensations and perceptions would have been far more com- 
plex and far nu)re interesting. Why not, then, nioic ‘bcau- 
nfuT ? 

In so far as the answer i^ ‘because it conics to us cransinutcd 
hy Vcioncsc’s exceptional tcmpci ament’, it has already been 
giVvU in the last chapter. But the more fundamental answer, 
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‘because it is not a direct experience but a work of art’, must 
now be cLiboi ated a little. 

The work of art is istdatcd, self-contained , it is separated 
fjoni Teal life’ by a frame, and the frame’s luipoitaiicc is 
not only pliysical but ps) chological Not only does it isolate 
the pKtuic fiom its siuioundings but it enables one to see the 
pictiiiL in quite a diflcunt from its sunouiidings It is 
not so much that tlie pictuie is beautiful (whereas the actual 
event winch it desciibes cwould have been merely interesting) 
as that tile fiamc compels us to ask, Ts it beautiful^’ - a 
question one does not noinnlly ask of life. If the actual event 
of St C uhenneT visit in all its completeness, with the mov^e- 
nunl, the music, the spoken uoids, the shifting hght, and the 
moving in , could be isol itcd from the icst of Tifc’, cut like a 
slice out of lime nid placed on a stage, within the fiamework 
of i piosccinum auh, it would begin to acqinic the quahties 
of a w o'k <)l ai t, and as it did h\ it w oiild begin, not necessarily 
to acquit L be uit\, but to compel one to ask, Ts it beautiful?’ 
Unti allied, considered is a laudoni fiagment of the uniiiuuum 
of existence, its beaut) iievei eonu'siiuo e|iicstion. It belongs to 
Natiiie , It IS mcicl) functional One can only ask, ‘^Vhat 
led up to it^’ and ‘What weic its consequences ?’ ‘What was 
Its meaiimg ? Did it foiin a fnin link between wliat came 
bcfoic It ind wlut came aftc’ But as soon as it is cut out of 
tune , isol ited, flamed, and placed upon a stage, given a begin- 
ning and an end, one’s itutude to it changes It becomes an 
objcf t foi contemplitiou, and aceoiding to Us pow' i te^ please 
when cenitemplated, it acquires beaut v If the spectatoi takes 
one single step fioin the audiioniim of life on to the stage of 
art. Its bcMut) is sliattcicd The frame the dividnig-hue 
between the woild of art cand the world of life, between the 
woild e^f coiitemjdation and the wenld of action - has been 
violated, and the css^-ncc of a frame is that it should be 
inviolable. Outside the fiamc is the shifting, giowiiig, dying 
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world of which the spectator lumself is an integral part; 
he may choose to be an impassive spectator, but at any 
moment he is at hberty to plunge mto the action, join in the 
song, offer his aim to the visitor ascending the steps. However 
impassive he miy choose to be, he is still involved in the life 
aiound him. Hamlet’s insistence on the e\pciimcnt of the 
stagc-pla) IS the cicative ai list’s msistencc on the isohitmg 
frame. As long as his mothci and his uncle are involved in 
the untidy comings and goings of real hfc, there is no hope 
of isolating and cxaniimiig their conscicnLCS. But by pre- 
senting the King with i work of ait, liis conscience can be 
cauglit OnK the King s call of ‘Give me ome light Away’ 
cm bicak the (raine and end the experiment. Inside the 
frame is i permanent Avoild eicatcd b) anothei mm, purged 
of cvci) tj lee (d ti mscicnct Ihc eternal flow of cause and 
effect, of stiff t ling mdjn\, his been ennptud out of it 

It is this \ci} capifklt) to isol ite itself fivnu the woild of 
action and to appeal onl) te) flu eontcmplatuc faeiilu m the 
spectator that mike«' its impact on him so intense , and makes 
Inm so It tied) const ions of its luaiitv oi LkV of be'aut\ 

The ceniial cl’ uat teustic of be uit) is tliat it i> always an end 
in Itself and nc\ei i means to an cud Its very essence e in- 
sists in Its being useless L\eiy other value in hfc is desirible 
because it Icids to something mc>ic desirable beauty alone 
IS mtr lime ill) desirable, and onl)- the coiitc mpl itivc faculty 
can assess its eie'sii ability. 

Often tnongh it become so entangled with the hfc of 
action that its uselessness is not eas) to lecogmze, but i 
moment’s thought will chseiitingL il. I lie taste and texture of 
food and wine, for example', aie so mvolvcd with their 
nutritive value that one is apt to forget that hunger tor food 
IS not at all the same as a desire for the taste of food. It is only 
the dehcious sensation, the pleasure of the palate, that can be 
regarded as aesthetic. The usefuhicss of food, its purely 
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physiological aspect, has nothing to do with contemplation, 
the and professional wine taster, in his endeavour to isolate 
the aesthetic aspect of the wine he tastes, refuses to swallow it, 
knowing that by doing so he violates the sanctity of the frame, 
mixes a physiological with an acstln uc process. For the general 
purp<'iscs of hving it is cxticmelv convenient to be able to do 
so, but whoever IS going to specialize m aesthetics must, in die 
practice of his profession, avoid tlu inixtuie. 

If the rcadei doubts this ultiina^Liicss or uselessness of 
bcaiitv, he has oiih tolollow the ti ickofaii) action involving 
human motive to discover wheu it leads Ask any man why 
he has acted in such iiid uch a m inner, and in the end he 
will be foi».ed t(' idnut tint it w is m oidci to enjoy beauty. 
Beyond tint he ciiinot go [ le woiks foi money lie spends 
the nioiK} e>u i e u He uses the ( n wht'U he is not usmg it 
to take him to a pliec wlie^c he cin earn mote mone^ - to 
tianspoit hmiselt to a morv desiiable place Tlie plan is more 
desirable because u is nioie beaut’iul To Lvcvy \v!i\ - 

‘why do \ oil w oi k ^ ’ ‘ w hy do ) ou w ant money ^ ‘ w hy 

do you v\ nit i eai, food, clolhmg, i ^;is-stovc^' lu has \n 
aiiswei But to tlu* cjULSnon, ‘V^hv do yeni want beauty^’ 
he has no aiiswei. Be luu is utteiK useless, because it is a 
stcppuig-stoiie to notliing It is absediitel) desiiable, beciuse 
It satisfies the ultimate appctit:. 

Even Tuith and Gc'odness, usuill) bracketed with it by 
philosophers as absolutes, are moic lunetional Both arc means 
to desirable ends Without liuth there would be ionfnsion: 
without Goodnesj thcie w'ould be pain And both pam and 
confusion mteifcic with the hfc of action, to eliminate them 
by the pin suit of Truth and Goodness is to use Truth and 
Goodness as means to a more desirable state of tlniigs. But 
because beaut) can never be a means, but onl) the end to 
winch all means arc directed, it must be isolated from all 
other values. And wh>n man, m Ins capacity as artist, tnes to 
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